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Shall we keep the arms embargo? Senators Borah and Vandenberg say yes; Pittman says no. 
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@ Near you is aspecialist in meta! 
He won't cost you a cent but h 
reduce your hidden loss and w 
thousands of dollars a year—as 
done in many plants similar tc 
He proves everything he says wi! 
own figures on your own ope! 


Because of his years of speci 
experience this man can tell you whether 
or not your turning machines are 
and tooled to your best advantage, if not 
whether or not you need new machines 
... he often recommends against them 
sometimes recommends turret lathes not 
made by Warner & Swasey. This special- 
ist is the Warner & Swasey field engineer 


In more than 500 plants in the past 12 
months, Warner & Swasey field engineers 
have accomplished savings like these- 





—scrap loss reduced from 25% to 5% 


—cost per piece cut from 6¢ with 60¢ 
labor to 2¢ with 75¢ labor. 


—two operations combined into one 





—a cosily finishing operation elim 
inated. 


Many times an outsider—a speciailis! 


WARNER in turning—can find small wastes ina 


bha\As 


& you don’t recognize them. Remember 
SWAS EY there is no cost, no obligation, for the 
service of this Warner & Swasey field 


Turret Lathes engineer, but he may be able to cul 


many small wastes that will add up 
Cleveland to large additions to your proli! 





You CAN TURN IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS...WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 
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YOU NEVER SAW 
SUCH STYLE AND ROOM 


IN ANY LOW-PRICED CAR 
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And never such luxurv! Nt LUXURY NEW QUALITY sensatiolr 
r i stand out in every detail of the 1940 Plym 


ibility. Enpoy 


ry: >1.. ° . 
The 1940 Ply mouth 1S the Notice the new spa isness the greatet is 


low-priced beauty with the ‘¢ luxurious “feel” of the big Floating Power engine 
I : Superfnished in vital parts for long-life smoothness! Oil titers 


Luxury Ride! New Sealed standard on all models 
Shifting is a luxury, too... much easier. And the big, pre- 


Beam Headlights give 5o- cision-type hydraulic brakes have Superfinished drums 
This luxurious 1940 Plymouth is the all-time high in value 
Above all else, ri n't miss Plymouth’'s / ixur . j 





65% more road lighting... 
rear doors are full width at MAJOR BOWES’ AMATEUR HOUR, C_B.S. NETWORK, THUR M.F 


the bottom...Steering Post 794 (QMAPRICED BEAUTY mith THE LUNTRY RIDE 


Gear Shift is now standard lA 
equipment on all models! /¥40 PLYMOUTH, 
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A TRULY liberal, common sense championship of the 
partnership interests of business and the public alike 
—in the United States patent system. A well-known 
corporation and patent lawyer, H. A. Toulmin, Jr., 
surveys this cornerstone of America’s industrial lead- 
ership . . . the system's economic background, how it 
works . . . the good in it and the bad that ought to be 
out of it. The truth about patent pools, suppression of 
patents, displacement of labor, the throttling of re- 
search, how to protect the “little man,” and many other 
vital questions. No liberty loving American who is 
aware of threatened efforts to abridge the public’s 
rights under the patent system, should fail to read this 
timely book — of vital interest to corporation execu- 
tives, investors, manufacturers, lawyers, inventors, 
engineers and industrial research workers. 
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| As the Congress sat in specia 
Washington this week to decid. ther 
or not to lift the U. S. 
business watched three senatori ( 
—Borah, Vandenberg and Pitt) 


arms 


fore the session began, the car 
| stacked for repeal. The next mo 






Hot Spots 

Tue PRESIDENT’S DESIGN to hold off from 
imposing direct price controls on busine 
for as long as possible in the present war 





crisis was evidenced in his decision not to 
ask the special session of Congress for 
any legislation to curb 
profiteering. But there is a control pro- 
gram all mapped out and ready for an 
emergency. What it is—p. 15. 
first campaign of the war is over. The 
fourth partition of Poland is under way 
What cards are in the hands of Hitler 
and Chamberlain?—‘Background for 
Peace”—p. 17 Canada is at 
What are the new rules for Dominion 
trade and how big a stake has U.S 

got in Canada?—p. 46 The 
Wage-Hour Law winds up its first year 


of operation on Oct. 24, on which date 






prices 
















var 







ness 








ee 1 oO 
the minimum wage goes up and maxi- ‘ R 
mum hours come down—p. 38. i, € 














Bustness Weex’s Moscow 


radios a 
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spondent revealing 






praisal of Russia’s economic at 
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political reasons for hesitating over 
Hitler—page 47. 
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oce ee How Can I 
STENOTYPE 
My Office?” 


Nar RALLY you'll want to know, after seeing the 

accomplishments of the Stenotype in conventions, 
Ralph H. Quinn, Gen- at government hearings, and in modern business 
€ al Manager, Cincin 
nali Enqutrer, dictat- -> 
sng to Stenolypisi- 
Secrelary 


offices, how you can have im your office the advan- 
tages peculiar to Stenotypy—machine accuracy 

machine speed . . . stepped-up dictation and tran- 
scription . . . notes readable as print . . . a secre 
tary who can take your conferences . . . a saving of 


executive and secretarial time. 


And the answer to your question is... 
- P THERE ARE 
Group of Stenotypists, Les 
Angeles Chamber of Com TWO SIMPLE WAYS OF DOING IT 


merce. 





. « - by employing Stenotypists as replacements 
when vacancies occur in your present stenographi 
staff; (the graduating speed in Stenotypy is 15 


words a minute 


... by arranging to have present members of yout 
stenographic staff learn Stenotypy in their sparé 
time; (a simple and effective plan for training your 
people will gladly be explained upon request 
—_ The majority of executives find a combination 
< these two ways the most satisfactory, for 


AS rag? HH them to conserve the experience and 
group, ie 


Laboratories, their present staff members while adding the 
Neu ore, 
N.1 ciency and economy of Stenotypy in a minimum 


of time. 


If by chance your local business col- 


lege cannot cooperate with you in 


il Office Steno- 
. Rotary Inter-> 


mal, Chicago, Lil 


Stenotyping your office, call on us for 
prompt action. In either case you will 
want a complimentary copy of our 
booklet, “‘Stenotypy in Your Office.” 
Shall we send it? Address your request 
to Dept. 938-ST. 


The 
STENOTYPE 
COMPANY 


S. Building * 4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


n League, Chicago, 


; 


For a more efficient stenographer—ask for a Stenotypist 


















































How to Protect Your 
Property From Loss 


















































I URGLARS, marauders and hoodlums 
respect Cyclone-protected property. Get- 
ting over the high, barbed wire top is almost 
impossible. And even if they should get in, 
there’s no chance whatever of a quick get-away. 

Cyclone Fence limits all entrance and exit to 
conveniently located gates. It is a permanent 
improvement. Protects your plant year after 
year, with practically no care. Posts stay 
straight and firm. Gates swing freely on ball- 
and socket hinges which prevent sagging. The 
tough chain link fabric is hot-dip galvanized 
after weaving. This heavy protective zinc coat- 
ing, on both fabric and parts, resists rust longer 
saves you money. Call in a Cyclone Engineer 
help you plan your plant protection 
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Mail capes for FREE Book on Fence 


Send for our free 32-page book 
that tells all about fence. 
Crammed full of illustrations. 
Shows 14 types for home, 
school, playground, business. 
Tells how to have gates that 
don't drag posts that stay 
straight. Whether you need a few 
feet of fence or 10 miles of it you 
need this valuable book. 










































{ Cycione Fence Co., Dept. 499 Y 
| Waukegan, Ill. | 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of 
| “Your Fence How to Choose It How to | 
| Use It." I am interested in fencing: ) Industrial | 
Property ; Playground; Residence; Es- 
| tate; ] School. Approximately . . feet. | 
| ee 
* City State oo I 





@ Cyclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Pacific Coast Division 
United States Steel Products Company 
Export Distributors 


“UNITED STATES STEEL 


New York, 
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NEW BUSINESS 





Making Money 
STANDARD STEEL SPRING Co., 
Pa., recently finished what is called the 
largest nickel-plating tank in the world 

It’s 67 feet 7 inches long, 6 feet 10 
inches wide, and 8 feet 3 inches deep, has 
an operating volume of 27,500 gallons, 
and is used in nickel-plating automobile 
bumpers. 

The 5,000,000th office-size Underwood 
typewriter reached the end of the pro- 
duction line at the factory of the Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Co. in Hartford, 
Conn., the other day. 

Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., has ob- 
tained a contract for the “largest single 
refrigeration installation to be made at 
one time for a single building in the his- 
tory of the air-conditioning business,” in 
the words of Carrier’s Vice-President 
E. T. Murphy . The company will in- 
stall seven centrifugal refrigerating ma- 
chines to supply 4,200 tons of cooling for 
the new Social Security Building at 
Washington. 


What's New 
RCA Victor’s “New Yorker” radio is es- 
pecially useful to aviators’ families, be- 
cause its four-band receiver covers radio 
channels assigned to transport lines, 
ground stations, itinerant airplanes, and 
the Civil Aeronautics Authority’s airways 
radio weather stations ... Thus any- 
body particularly interested in weather 
conditions for flight and in the location of 
planes can get the necessary information. 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors 
Sales Corp. introduces two new combined 
electric range and kitchen-heater units 
. One is called Model BC-5 and can 
be used with wood, soft coal, and other 
solid fuels The second, Model BC-6, 
will only burn anthracite (plus electricity, 
of course). 


Our Times 


To SHOW THAT NIGHT BASEBALL is much 
more liked than day baseball, the lighting 
division of Westinghouse Electric Co. re- 
ports an “unofficial estimate” that the 
five major league clubs now playing night 
baseball have had the following average 
weekday night and day attendance this 
season: Cincinnati Reds—night, 23,500; 
day 7,500; Cleveland Indians—night, 
40,000; day, 3,500; Philadelphia Athletics 


Coraope ylis, 





—night, 15,000; day, 3,000; Philadelphia 
Phillies—night, 10,000; day, 3,000; and 
Brooklyn Dodgers—night, 31,000; day, 


7,800. 

Wishing to avert a cycle of wartime 
price inflation and postwar deflation and 
depression, Lincoln Electric Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of electric welding 
equipment, has pledged itself, “as far as 
possible, to maintain present prices,” and 


if materials and labor costs 
raise selling prices no more thar 
increase in cost.” 
Several banks, 
have been credited with recently 
ing the idea of paying physi 
dentists’ bills by : 
bank’s monthly payment plan; n LR 
Spooner, assistant secretary of t! 
Plan Bankers Assn. (Washington ( 
tells us that the San 
Plan Co. started such a plan sev: 
ago . which doesn’t necessar 
that nobody else did it earlier 
Though the annual Internation 
ing & Ventilating Exposition 
months away (Jan. 22 to 26, at | 
land), nevertheless three-fourths 
available exhibit space has alrea 
engaged, by nearly 300 manufact 
The show is sponsored by the A: 
Society of Heating and Ventilati: 
Inter 


from coast 


borrowing mo 


Francisc 


neers, and is managed by 
Exposition Co., Grand Central | 
New York. 






Sales Strut 

“AMERICANISM” is becoming a dor 
theme in oilcloth sales promoti 
Wadsworth & Woodman Co., 40 \\ 
St., N. Y., oilcoth manufacturers, | 
sued a sample-book that includes » 
historical patterns, such 
River,” in which plantation scen 
featured, and “America,” 
28 episodes of American history, 

ning with De Soto in 1513, and ext: 

to such modern incidents as Lindl» 
flight across the Atlantic. 

J. R. Watkins Co., Winona, M 
manufacturer of proprietary med 
and toilet and food products, has 
tracted many thousands of visitors 
inviting dealers to bring their customers 
to visit the Winona offices, plant, and ex 
perimental farm. 

Pioneer Suspender Co., 315 N. 12th St 
Philadelphia, has acquired the American 
rights to a new type of suspender, the 
Brevett, and is manufacturing it 
Brevett is 4-inch in width, 2 ounces 
in weight, and is “all-elastic from tip 
to tip.’ 


Add What’s New? 


“APERIZED” BREAD, made from white 
flour, with addition of laxative herbs and 
cereals, is made by Muller-Grocers Bak- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Applying the factory-sealed can idea to 
radio-tube cartons, Zenith Radio Corp., 
Chicago, now seals each tube in a tamper 
proof combination fiber-and-metal con- 
tainer which can only be opened by the 
pressure of thumbs on the _ indicated 
spots, and which afterward can’t be used 
again for any purpose. 
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WASHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 

President Roosevelt counts on a 
further shift in the lineup on the 
arms embargo issue in both House 
and Senate. Surprised at the volume 
of sentiment against any shift in 
the status quo—notably against lift- 
‘ng the ban on shipment of arms 
for the benefit of Britain and France 

Roosevelt thinks his own persua- 
sion will calm the mothers, farmers, 
and workers who fear that any such 
move will eventually embroil the 
United States in the European con- 
flict. 


Wanted: A Show of Strength 


Tue PRESIDENT isn’t concerned about get 
ting repeal of the embargo through Con 


cress, That is certain when a vote can be 
I reed. But 

jorities so heavy that the final votes 
of the House and Senate will carry con 

tion to London and Paris, 
| irticularly to Berlin and Moscow, and 
mM haps most important of all to Rome. 


he is anxious to make the 
and more 


Certainly, such action would materially 
the 
France in a 


page 17) 


strengthen bargaining position of 


England and peace show- 


down (see 


“Keep Us Out of War” 

CONGRESS IS BEING DELUGED with general 
appeals against getting the United States 
nto the war. Letters and telegrams in- 
sisting specifically that the 
against shipment of arms should not be 


embarg ’ 


lifted are almost as numerous. 

They come not only from the Middle 
West, where pacifist sentiment is always 
rampant in any crisis, but actually from 
the so-called “munitions belt”—from Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio. They come in volume that 
many senators and representatives who 


such 


want to go along with the President on 
lifting the embargo have been intimi- 
dated. 

In some cases even the managements 
of those business which the 
stock market classifies as babies 
have informed their congressmen that 
they are not so keen about war expan- 
sion, knowing what a headache will 
come when inevitable deflation arrives. 


concerns 
war 


Building Anti-Hitler Spirit 
\ COUNT OF NosEs in both Senate and 
House shows, however, that even if the 
ballots had been counted before the 
President spoke last Thursday the votes 
for repeal were there—leaving out every 
one of the doubtful and weak-kneed 
brethren. So, with eventual victory as- 
sured, the President will utilize such 
time as the Senate takes up in debate 


the folks back home 


win 


over 


and thus holster up legislators’ courage 
Behind this 


strategv. The 


longer 
to take 


opportunity to 


move there is a 
President 


action at every 


intends 
such 
show the world as he did in his telegram 
to the of Poland, the 
United States sympathy lies. The Presi 
dent 
whip up an already 
Hitlerism- 
find its tangible expression in rendering 
Allies, short 


That’s the 


President where 


believes that in so doing he will 


sentiment 


that 


strong 


against a sentiment will 


every possible aid to the 
of military participation 
President’s plan—and hop 


Sentiment Already Powerful 


The Warre Hovse is extremely inter 
ested in recent Gallup polls, which show 
for instance, that, while only 18° of the 


Republicans and 18% of the Democrats 
favor sending troops now to help Britain 
and 


and France, the figures jump to 42° 


46 when people are asked about thei: 


attitude if in the future Britain and 
France appear to be losing 

In short, as viewed by the White 
House, American sentiment in over 


whelming majority wants Hitler crushed 


but wants some other country’s sons 
do it if possible And if it isnt 
sible, nearly half the country alread 
willing to give its own sons to do the 
New Deal Pins Rose on Self 
Now THAT THEY are ecovering { 
the jitters, New Dealers ar 
claiming for the Administration ‘ 
for the manner mn which business 
up the shock of Europe's war Bes 
patting themselves on the should 
their own level-headedness whi t hve 
boast, set an example to the count: 
thev hint that six vears of disciplu 
by the New Deal has improved ma 
trv’s nerves and behay 


Brakes Won't Hold on Crop 


LievTeNaNntTs of Henry Wallace, imitat 
ing the courtiers of King Canute are 


telling him thev car hold dow ea 
planting not to rmntion corn al \ il 
not for next season 

The farmers are listening, but t 
all they are going to do, accordi { 
reports from the farm belt. They pa 
iot more attention to prices n the (¢ 





One For All and All For One 
















When Republican Party leaders 
come to Washington at a Democratic 
President's call, the event brings out 
the But Roosevelt 
wasn’t interested in what Knox and 
Landon would tell the movies; all he 
hoped was that they'd drop a few 
the ear of Republican 


newsreel men. 


words in 



































Harris 4 Bwing 
House Leader Joe Martin, who met 
them at the train, and other G.O.P. 
stalwarts, suggesting that it would be 
a good idea to soft-pedal opposition 
to repeal of the arms embargo—since 
it was going through anyway—and 
present a united front on matters of 


foreign policy. 




















WHY 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINE OWNERS 
ARE DISCARDING 

METAL 
ADDRESS PLATES 


The savings accomplished by the 
change from metal address plates 
to Elliott Address Cards will 
sometimes pay for the change in 
one year. This book will be mailed 
free if requested on your business 
letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 
151-A Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADDRESSING 
MACHINES 








cago wheat pit than to talk about 
quotas or last year’s acreage. 

Only Old Man Weather can prevent 
the biggest crops this country has ever 


seen next harvest. 


For Bigger Stockpiles 


With war on IN Evropr, Congress will 
enlarge the program for building up 
stockpiles of strategic materials. Very 
likely this year’s $10,000,000 appropria- 
tion will be raised to $25,000,000, and it 
is possible that the present scheme will 
be entirely swallowed up in much more 
elaborate preparations for war. 

The mere act of making more money 
available for purchase of these commodi- 
ties won't, however, provide assurance 
that the United States can now get all 
that it would like to have. Manganese, 
tungsten, chrome, and tin, on which the 
government is now asking bids, are defi- 
cient minerals. Only a small percentage 
can be obtained in this country at any 
time and the normal foreign sources of 
supply already are subject to wartime 
controls by foreign governments. 


To Curb Bureaucracy 


REALLY WorRrIeD lest the wings of SEC, 
NLRB, and other and 


agencies be clipped by passage of the 


commissions 


Logan Bill to compel hearings and ap- 
peals on bureau regulations, the Admin- 
istration is making an organized effort 
to sidetrack this legislation. The New 
Deal’s anxiety is evidence of the validity 
of protests that business men are pushed 
around by high-handed trial examiners 
and other government officials. 

Attorney General Murphy’s squad of 
investigators is busy canvassing trade 
associations and business offices for evi- 
dence of specific instances in which con- 
cerns caught in the toils of bureaucracy 
have been browbeaten. Rather than risk 
legislation that would 
cripple bureau operations, the Adminis- 
tration will bear down on its satellite 
units and compel them to watch their 
step. 


enactment of 


Push Cheap-House Search 


DRAMATIZING THE REPORTS that 
the Bureau of Standards has been mak- 
ing on materials for low-cost housing is 
the job that Hopkins has assigned to 
Robert L. Davison, recently brought to 
the Department from the 
Pierce Foundation. 


PROSY 


Commerce 


The idea is that the bureau’s findings 
can be bundled up with studies which 
the Pierce Foundation (BW—Sep16'39, 
p22) and various housers 
have been making to produce a house 
that the $1,000-$2,000 a year man can 
afford. 

Groundwork for 
house was laid last month when the Fed- 
Administration 
its machinery for financing such low-cost 
under its modernization 


government 
financing a cheap 
liberalized 


eral Housing 


construction 
credit plan. 
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No Protest on Block, 


“SEARCH AND SEIZURE”, in vio 
of the old doctrine of the fr: 
of the seas, will not get the W 
House or State Department ex 
as it did back in 1915. The B: 
have virtually duplicated th 
traband list issued by the | 
government in 1917, thus ma 
protests a bit awkward. 

Significantly, there is, of 
no desire in the Administratio 
involve this country in a dis; 
with Britain though t 
actually exists a blockade of Eur 
from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
Arctic 


even 








Housing Drive All Set 

First rnpustry to lag in wartim: 
tions, construction sho 
offset to the 
emphasis throughout our whole e 
Thurn i 


nold. That’s another reason the Ass 


housing 
stimulated as an 
on “war business”, says 
Attorney General gives for this fal 
trust drive against price fixing and 
trade restraints in the building in 
Arnold upon the thre 
prosecution to do more than actual 
action to eliminate “bottlenecks 
there will be a rash of grand jury 


counts 


tigations soon. 


Anti-Trust Division Boosts 


Justice DeparTMENT “PATROL? 
point to steel, newsprint, and potas 
examples of how an active anti-trust 
enforcement policy can be used as a 
over prices. Under  investigatior 

months past, the steel industry has « 
firmed present prices for the fourth « 
ter. Newsprint, in which 
are under way, is confirmed at $50 
the first quarter of 1940. Potash, 

under fire, will stick to last July’s p 


The a 


trust boys modestly claim all the er 


prose 


schedule on domestic business 


Potash Pricing Precedent 

THe POTASH INDUSTRY is the most pr 
the Arnold-H: 
kins plan for maintaining stable cor 
tions in an industry by permitting s 


ising “guinea pig” in 


measure of cooperation which still does 
run afoul of the anti-trust laws. 

The joint discussions haven’t reac! 
the point at which the Commerce D 
partment is ready to advance sugg 
tions to the Justice Department for s 
tlement of the anti-trust proceedings | 
a consent decree, but if the Commer 
Department’s services as an intermediar 
this instance there 
men in both departments who belies 
that this may be one way of tackling 
the price problem raised by the effect 
of war 


are effective in 


conditions on important raw 


materials. 
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BLatest 
Week 

i Cot these 80660 660he boone datnese 4enebeee 66460006600008e66~00 *114.9 
PRODUCTION 

#Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)............ccccccccccccccccccee 79.3 
in, 2 <1 take dekhen eed en bene eesheenenuns ebeeceee ses 41,245 
+ Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in cheunsnded $4,919 
+ Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $10,384 
#Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........ 2.0... 66.000 ccccccees 2,444 
rr rr rr Co Me... pccnncaebdneeseseneseeeeaseeeees 3,422 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)................ccccccccccuccces 1,525 
TRADE 

* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............. 77 
wAll Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)...... 2.0... cccccucuccceese 50 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions). Like eeebeseessaduaus $4,256 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . ethewesee «cones $7,235 
Department Store Sales (change from same week af ‘Qveseding SO. sods +4° 
PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...........ccccccceces 169.5 
rr rr rr re Cn Ci... abu sense SeGGCNd be See eneneeeeeeees $36.76 
ee i Ms aes cn ne ck nese eeeeb bee deeeeeenen $19.25 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............ ec cveseesienesese 12.000« 
eee ee, ee, ee N,v ceccsedccesecasedéentsenceees $0.86 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).. pe kbbheb0bO06505.06 660068 60606066 3.68 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.)....... ite eNbenebsbdOO6 ees 606660066006008 9.25« 
Wool Tops «(New York, Ib.)....... Levetnbte aeee se eunseneees ax ¢ $1.245 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Diesen tee éebaceesdcceseséuceese 22.13% 
FINANCE 

Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues). ......... 2.6... cceeeeues 5.81° 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after ewelve years)..... 2.64° 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield............ ch we beusen Ge 1.12 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Siechonse (daily NN ns ke eee 1.00° 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... e—S « 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, mumber)...............seesseecceeee 193 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.... . sucsdencsseeese eee 18,288 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... bess sheneuans ° 22,389 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member bento. wTTtirrrrr TTT . 4,159 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks...................eeeeeee0: ‘ 1,081 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting ‘antes heat. 10,711 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks...... WreTTiTiTrrrir TTT 3,363 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)...............see+- 5,270 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series).............. 2,873 
STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 

50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)..............ee.sseeeeeeee 126.5 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ..........-sseeecceeeeeees 32.7 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ........ccccccseccccccccccecss 67.8 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...........--0ssee08: ae 102.5 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)... 1,889 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended Sept. 16th. 


Preceding 
Week 


{108.7 


70.2 
26,865 
$4,791 

$10,041 
2,290 
3,229 
71,353 


74 

47 

$3,834 

$7,261 
+3% 


167.9 
$36.01 
$16.75 

12.000: 


3.78 
9.64: 
$1.075 
22.46: 


5.79% 
2.55‘ 
1.18" 
1.00 


155 


18,040 
22,389 
4,075 
1,152 
10,731 
3,353 
4,970 
2,643 


126.6 
318 
65.8 

102.1 

13,687 


Month 6 
Ago 


101.3 


62.2 
12,955 
$4,319 

$10,176 
2,368 
2,481 
1,235 


68 

43 

$4,128 

$7,091 
4+ 6° 


140.1 
$35.97 
$15.46 
10.500. 
$0.64 
2.83: 
9.23% 
$0.860 
16.70: 


5.73 


17,641 

22,337 
3,912 
1,195 

10,811 
3,340 
4,590 
2,453 


108.0 
26.1 
68.6 
89.1 

740 


Months 
Ago 


99.1 


55.4 
86,725 
$3,617 
$9,438 

2,225 
3,384 
1,333 


65 
33 
$4,011 
$6,751 


142.7 
$36.39 
$15.17 
11.250 
$0.69 
2.86 
8.89 
$0.850 
15.95 


5.65 
2.34° 
0.53 


1.00 


259 


16,143 
21,822 
3,794 
1,406 
10,303 
3,238 
3,443 
2,595 


117.9 
30.0 
67.8 
96.2 

1,131 


Year 
Age 


89.4 


47.3 
16,100 
$3,740 

$10,456 
2.215 
3,239 
1,303 


70 

38 

$3,842 

$6,550 
—7 


144.0 
$36.50 
$14.25 
10.313¢ 
$0.65 
3.00¢ 
8.16 
$0,804 
16.27 


5.95 
2.61 
0.87 
1.00 


241 


15,443 
20,964 
3,905 
1,302 
9,464 
3,165 
3,131 
2,596 


116.3 
25.8 
54.9 
92.1 

1,019 


+ Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 























Business Week - Se pten 


“Look, Pop! It's a Homer!” 


Not last week’s game; not something that happened yesterday; not even a 
minute ago. But right now! Seeing things — miles away —at the very instant 
they happen! That's the new thrill that television now makes possible. 


* television is destine« do more than 1e public in factory, farm, and home. The 
UT tel lest 1 tod re th the publ f y, f 1 } I 


this for us. The foundation is laid for a new products and services made poss 
whole new industry——careers for artists; jobs for by their work have helped to produce 
hundreds of engineers and thousands of skilled steady rise in the living standards of 
workmen making television transmitters and re- American people. 


ceivers; jobs for thousands more selling and Ps 


And right now, as television emerges 


servicing this new product and providing the ' 
‘ the laboratory to take its place among 


raw materials required. These are important pos- . ' 
accomplished marvels of this age of electric 

sibilities of television. rae 

these G I proneers are once avain creating 


For more than 60 years, General Electric only “More Goods for More People at Li 
scientists, engineers, and workmen have Cost,” but also MORE AND BETTER JOBS 
been finding new ways for electricity to serve AT HIGHER WAGES. 






G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Index makes biggest single weekly gain in history 
as business figures on war orders, automobile production 
expands, and railroads purchase equipment. Neutrality 
issue and peace scares important factors in outlook. 


Tae BROAD UPSWING in business con- 
tinued this week, as business men and 
the speculative markets proceeded on 
the assumption that the Neutrality Act 
would be speedily changed by Congress 
to suit the President’s requirements— 
thereby clearing the way for free and 
easy shipments of armaments to belliger- 
ents (meaning Britain and France). But 
there was no assurance that the legisla- 
tion would slip through like that, and 
debates might shock the speculative mar- 
kets—just as this week stocks dropped 
sharply after Russia marched into 
Poland and it seemed possible that the 
\llied Powers might peace 
proposition from Hitler. That was the 
market’s first “peace scare.” 


consi ler a 


Time for a Rest 


During the discussions in Congress, 
isiness men will begin to weigh seri- 
sly their commitments and prospects 
the event of a policy forbidding the 

ale of articles of war to European bel- 
gerents; and such reflection is not apt 
be very stimulating either to further 
lvances in industrial activity or stock 
| commodity prices. Indeed, both the 
arkets and the business indexes—after 
eir sharp upswings—are due for a rest; 

Business Weex’s index, for example, 
is just got through scoring the great- 
t single weekly gain in its history, 6.2 

points. Since the war started, the index 

from 101.7 to 114.9, or 138% 

n three weeks. 


“Men Wanted” 


Interestingly enough, war has not been 


as risen 


the only potent force in the rise of the 
business index. The early changeover in 
wtomobile production (as mentioned in 
this department time and again) has 
brought the fall peak of industrial ac- 
tivity back. Coming coincidentally with 
the burst of buying due to war, more- 
ver, it has created the predicted indus- 
al log-jam (BW—Sep9'39,p10), and 
irrently there are shortages of supplies 

| as of men. Steel scrap at Pitts- 
burgh rose $3.50 this week to $21.50 to 


$22 and is currently $2.50 to $3 above 


the Philadelphia price. Domestic mills, 
apparently, are taking all the scrap they 
can get. In Birmingham, Ala., pig iron 
production is at 100% of capacity, and 
for the first years the Union 
Pacific Railroad Wanted” 
signs hung out. 


The Rails Buy 
The sudden 


has resulted in a tremendous expansion 
in freight traffic, and 
now running above 800,000 a week. Not 


time in 


has “Men 


congestion of business 


carloadings are 


only does this signify increased reve- 
nues for the carriers, but it means that 
the railroad equipment industry is on 
the threshold of the prince phase of its 
cycle. Already, the 
railroads are orders for new 
freight this 
demand is likely to accumulate momen 
tum as time goes on. At current Jevels 


prince-and-pauper 
issuing 
and 


cars and locomotives, 


of business activity, the roads not only 
will need increased and better facilities, 
but also they will be in a position to 
afford them. And financial reorganization 


will come easier 


More Price Adjustments 


Semi-finished and finished goods prices 
are beginning to reflect the urgent buy 
The 


operations this week at a 


ing demand steel industry, with 


new high 

is continuing prices at 
current fourth 
quarter, but the quotations apply only 
to delivered taken 
subject to prices on the date of delivery. 


79% of capacity 
levels throughout the 


steel. Orders are 


Paper-board producers have withdrawn 


their figures and likewise are 


booking business on the basis of “quotes” 


posted 


effective on the delivery date. In basic 
textiles, prices have been raised (BW 

Sep16°39,p14), and 
not over-anxious to book additional or 


manufacturers are 


ders. The gradual stepping up of prices, 
adding as it does to production costs, 1s 
bound to dampen buying ardor and 
sult in more orderly purchasing policis 
But, though the initial 
quieting down, there is still a lot of 


excitement $ 
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IN THE OUTLOOK — BUSINESS BORROWING 


Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans of reporting member banks in 10! cites 
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One way to find out what's happen- 
ing to inventories is to look at bank 
loans. For the fourth consecutive 
week they've expanded. Which sug- 


gests that business men have defi 
nitely been increasing their stocks on 
hand—as is to be expected uith busi 


ness up 13% in three weeks. 
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anxious shopping-around now going on. 

As a consequence of the war, the entire 
industrial accent has altered. A few 
months ago, in considering the business 
outlook it was customary to consider 
carefully the prospects for building, for 
automobile sales, for government spend- 
ing. Now, the outlook is just taken for 
granted. Yet the main splurge so far 
has been buying by American business 











men in anticipation of big purchases 
from Europe and South America. But if 
(a) the Neutrality Act precludes antici- 
pated sales abroad, or (b) the antici- 
pated buying just doesn’t develop be- 
cause foreign governments have sufficient 
supplies for the time being, then busi- 
ness here is due for an unpleasant let- 
down. 

Hence, in planning operations and pur- 


Business Week + Septem) 


chases it seems important 
business reaction in mind, ¢ 
a reaction—when it comes 
to be protracted. The forgott, 
standbys—building, automol 
tion, and government spendi: 
holding up. Indeed, govern 
ment expansion, by itself, 
impart a strong forward 
business. 
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has overshadowed industrial develop- 
ments in this territory during the last 
few weeks. Brokers have been forced 
to increase staffs, and one large statis- 


leaves. Banks, too, are busier—as loan 
inquiries increase. 

In wholesale markets there has been 
a flurry of hasty buying, in anticipa- 
tion of price rises. But now that has 
died down, along with the panicky rush 
of consumers to grocery stores to stock 
sugar and other non-perishable food- 
stuffs. 

Clothing manufacturing is picking 
up from the two-week lull just before 
Labor Day. There has been an expan- 
sion in reorders of men’s suits, while 
in the dress trade there is expectation 
of one of the best years since 1929. 
Makers of high-priced garments are 
particularly optimistic. The price boom 
has added an “inflation value” to ex- 
pensive furs, while the rise in the stock 
market has increased the willingness 
to buy luxury clothes. 


Payrolls on the Rise 


General production continues at a 
high level, and employment and pay- 
rolls are increasing over a broad indus- 
trial front—from textiles to industrial 
machinery. Manufacturers are booked 
up heavily on machine tools and, in 
Syracuse, automobile accessory com- 
panies are ready for the expansion of 
activity incidental to the launching of 
full-scale production on 1940 models. 

Cooler weather has stimulated de- 
partment store sales, but merchandis- 
ers in this district are still not up to 
the country’s standard in rates of gain 
over 1988 (BW—Aug26'39,p10). 





New Yorxk—The war boom in stocks 


tical organization, which was granting 
Scotch furloughs, cancelled all payless 
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ATLANTA—For comparisons in this Re- 
serve District, they're going back to 
1929—business is that good. Retail 
volume continues to smash _ records, 
with gains over a year ago both in 
rural and urban areas outstripping the 
country as a whole. Manufacturing 
employment is up, and not only will the 
rise in the Wage-Hour minimum from 
30¢ to 324¢ an hour increase payrolls, 
but cotton mills will take it in stride. 
Orders are piled up on the books, and 
every incentive is to increase, rather 
than decrease, production. 


Touch of Skepticism 

Cotton picking is at its height, so 
the rally in prices comes when it will 
do most good, Planters here are still 
just a little bit on the skeptic side, 
remembering the buy-a-bale of cotton 
evangelism back in 1914 when the 
World War closed the markets. But if 
only part of the advance holds, it 
still means free and easy spending. 

The commodity upswing has removed 
apprehensions over farm income this 
winter, and more than offsets lower 
tobacco receipts. Cane sugar growers in 
Louisiana and Florida, with a crop 60% 
above the 1928-37 average, will pros- 
per on current quotations. In view of 
the diversion of acreage from cotton to 
food crops in recent years, the rise in 
the price level gives a distinct lift to 
southeastern farming. 

Expansion of United States trade 
with South America is bound to stimu- 
late business here. More ships will move 
out of New Orleans, Tampa, Miami, 
Jacksonville, and Savannah, and recent 
improvements in port facilities at Mo- 
bile will permit increased shipments of 
iron and steel—presumably from Bir- 
mingham, where operations are booming. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 


Kansas Crry—War has been a 
fall to merchants in this a 
month ago their optimism was } 
ahead of agricultural and ind 
conditions (BW—Aug26'39,p!1 B 
weather and low farm prices, ho 
soon dashed hopes of a_ subs 
pickup in trade after Labor Day. \ 
there’s been another turnaround 
business prospects have changed 
poor to fair. 

Already the rise in prices has ; 
some $10,000,000 of unexpected cas 
come to wheat farmers in Kansas 
there has developed a hurried 
ment of livestock to market to 
advantage of the advance in cattk 
hog quotations. It is fair to say 
the price rise has benefited this Res 
district more than any other, but 
income was unpromising to begin 
























and hence could stand a good dea! of | 


improvement. Oklahoma’s cotton « 
is short; because of scanty feed 

plies Wyoming and Colorado ran 
are sending cattle and sheep to 1 
ket before they are fully fattened 


Industrial Tone Better 


As elsewhere, this region was cau 


by the war inflation fever. Wholesalers 


and retailers hastily added to inv 
tories, but buyers were wary of f: 
and luxury lines—sticking to the d 


in and day-out merchandising staples 


Industrially, war has helped. Rail 
ders have pushed up operations at 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., and 
jump in prices of copper, lead, 
zinc has stimulated mining operati 
in Wyoming, Colorado, and New M: 
ico. Oklahoma oil producers are fee! 
better. War demand and proration ha 
improved the industry’s statistical pos 
tion and price structure. 
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‘ashington Sets War Price Plans 


Administration definitely hopes to avoid using 


price control program, but it is ready if emergency arises. 


\dministrative agency would have broad powers. 


WyserveTon (Business Week Bureau) — 

| until the United States goes 

var. the government wants to avoid 

mposition on business of any direct 
trol measures. 

The establishment of a 

ent policy, designed to sidestep 


long-range 


ntrols as long as possible, is evi- 
.d by President Roosevelt’s decision 
sk the special session of Congress, 


en it convened this week, for legisla- 
n to curb prices and profiteering. The 
t that the recent flurry in commodity 
ices has subsided encourages the Ad- 
nistration hope that the tough job of 
keeping prices in line can be accom- 
shed for the present by indirect means. 


Work Out Price Control Plan 


However, business should know that 
e Administration has a program already 

sonably well defined for fixing limits 

prices, should Europe’s war distort 
reconomy to such an extent that dras- 

regulations can no longer be avoided. 
Several of the broad objectives of that 
rogram as shaped by the President and 
s advisers are now known: 

1) Specific controls will not be em- 


bodied in the law; no attempt will be 


made to straightjacket natural 


movements by prohibiting advances in 


price 


excess of specified percentages above any 
arbitrarily selected pre-war price level 
Similarly, hinging prices to a cost-of 
production formula is regarded as inade 
quate; the shortcoming of this formula 
is clearly evident in the inability of the 
National Bituminous Coal Commission 
to establish soft coal prices on just such 
a basis during the past two years. 

(2) On the other hand, Congress will 
be urged to avoid that 
legislative language which characterized 
the Lever Act of 1917. Because this law 
simply made it an offense to “exact 
excessive prices for any necessaries”, it 


vagueness of 


was a dismal failure in controlling prof- 
iteering. The confusion which it bred 
resulted in hundreds of court actions and 
led ultimately to the law’s invalidation 
by the Supreme Court on the ground 
that it failed to 
price. 

(3) Wide discretionary power to fix 
and enforce prices will be vested in an 


define a reasonable 


administrative agency, charged by statu- 
tory instruction to give due considera- 





Big Berthmates 








= The two largest liners in the world, 


s France’s Normandie and Britain’s 
B ‘Yueen Mary, were docked side by 


n New York this week for the 
rst time—the Normandie looking 








International 
like her usual self, but the Queen 
Mary’s gleaming white superstruc- 
ture, her red and black smoke-stacks, 
and her shining black hull hidden be- 
neath a layer of dull grey paint. 


The Aquitania Hatches 
the Rex 














Internat 
The Rex, first Italian liner to reach 
the U.S. 
ope, and the Aquitania, the first Brit 


since war broke out in Eur 
ish merchantman to leave Europe 
ajter the declaration of war. made a 
striking contrast as they docked in 
Neu 


week. 


York on the same day last 
The Italian liner’s only pro 
tection was the flag of Italy painted 
on her superstructure, The Aquitania 
was painted gray, armed for defe nse 


with two 12-pound guns. 





tion to various factors affecting price 
cost of production, availability of sup 
ply, demand, capital risk, and past price 
behavior. 

(4) The administrative agency would 
be neither required nor expected to fix 
Naturally, _ first 
be given to commodities 


all prices. attention 


would those 
most essential in prosecuting a war, and 
regulation would seep downward through 
other levels of domestic business only to 
the extent required by 


production and 


dislocations in 
normal distribution 
machinery. 

This, in broad outline, is the flexible 
pattern of price control which the Admin 
istration is prepared to put into opera 
tion, if, as, and when emergency condi 
tions require. If the country is then at 
war, the National Defense Act of 1916, 
which is still in the statute books, pro 
vides ample authority. Sec. 120 of this 
law gives the President absolute power 
to fix prices on government purchases of 
, 


supplies or equipment, oO 


effect, to 


all necessa ry 


commandeer plants, and, in 
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regulate the internal economy as he 
sees fit. Although the law can be in 
voked “in time of war or when war is 
imminent,” it would be politically risky 
for the President to anticipate our entry 
into the war by using the broad powers 
of this act. 

If the Administration deems it expedi- 
ent to put a program of price control 
into effect in peacetime, it will have to 
seek a grant of legislative authority 
from Congress, seeking to justify enact- 
ment of the law under the commerce 
clause and buttressing its Constitution- 
ality by a recital of the law’s objectives: 
necessity of preserving a balanced econ- 
omy, maintaining industry for national 
defense, etc. 


States Expected to Cooperate 


The Administration is counting on 
state governments to supplement federal 
regulation with state laws controlling 
the price level on goods that flow through 
regulation retail outlets. Such handling 
of profiteering on the spot, backed by 
local public opinion, is regarded as much 
more effective than attempts to control 
it from Washington, although local au- 
thorities will be given such information 
and assistance by the federal government 
as may be useful. Because they are right 
on the firing line and particularly sensi- 
tive to charges of profiteering, retailers 
would lend their support to such local 
measures of price regulation. Their whole 
desire is to exculpate themselves without 
pointing a finger at manufacturers or 
w holesalers. 

Discriminatory price set-ups may be 
justifiable under certain conditions. Syn- 
thetic nitrogen, for example, is a very 
important item in wartime, and its pro- 
ducers may be entitled to some increase 
in prices but in all probability they would 
not be permitted to exact this premium 
from farmers buying fertilizer. Again, 
one price might be set on various prod- 
ucts for domestic consumption, another 
price for exports. But such a two-price 
system would immediately raise the issue 
of priority and compel regulation of 
order-filling. A host of other complica- 
tions would result. 


Watch Price Relations, Too 


In applying price controls, the gov- 
ernment will have to consider not only 
price levels but price relationships—for 
example, the differential between semi- 
finished and finished products such as 
wire and wire rods, and between com- 
petitive products such as copper cable 
and aluminum cable. 

In entrusting this task to an adminis- 
trative body, the legislation projected 
by the Administration would subject the 
agency's orders to subsequent court re- 
view but provide that they become ef- 
fective immediately in order that litiga- 
tion should not obstruct necessary action 
in the emergency. 

The Administration doesn't expect a 





Tars on Trial 



























When 61 members of the crew of the 
American Trader were summoned 
before the Bureau of Marine Inspec- 
tion and Navigation at New York 
City this week, the president of the 
National Maritime Union (C.1.0.), 
Joe Curran (center), went along, 
too. They refused to sail without 
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repetition of the price pyramiding which 
occurred in the fall of 1914. Heavy pro- 
ducers—steel and potash, for example— 
already are beginning to confirm present 
prices. Business is credited with a desire 
to avoid runaway prices, because it was 
frightened by the deflation of 1920-21 
and by the nose dive in business which 
followed the rise in prices in 1937. So 
long as that fear persists the Administra- 
tion expects that drastic action will not 
be necessary especially since very nice 
profits are to be had at present levels 
on an expanding volume of business. 

Washington officials recognize that 
there will be some price advances, but 
they say that there’s no reason to get 
hysterical about them. It’s admitted and 
even argued that a rise in the prices of 
some commodities is warranted. There is 
also a disposition in some quarters to 
believe that unwarranted price increases 
can be checked by cooperation between 
the government and trade associations 
or other groups. 

Price behavior would be measured by 
a yardstick which calculates both supply 
and legitimate demand for (1) war pur- 
poses, (2) commercial purposes, and (3) 
any “vacuum” in foreign markets which 
Europe used to supply but can’t now. It’s 
admitted that it will be necessary to per- 
mit prices to rise to some extent to cover 
these demands. Certain government in- 
vestigators believe, however, that posted 


' prices. 






prices are considerably higher 

tual prices and therefore price : 
would not at once be reflected 
lished quotations. Such inves 
would like to take a look at this ang 
of the situation and may do so 











To Report on Present Conditions 






At the President’s request, Isa 
Lubin of the Bureau of Labor Statist 
and John M. Carmody of the Feder 
Works Agency are preparing a report 











current economic conditions. The B 
reau of Labor Statistics is at presen! 
issuing weekly reports on retail fo 







For the time being, the Administrat 
will rely on indirect means of restraining 
runaway prices and profiteering, 
ring to exhaust the possibilities 
direction before going to Congress. Sus 
pension of sugar quotas had a mark 














psychological effect. 

“Talking prices down” is the n 
effective weapon available to the Pres 
dent, Sec. Morgenthau, Under Secretar 
Hanes, Sec. Ickes, and other officials. | 
the hands of Assistant Attorney G: 
Arnold the potential enforcement « 
anti-trust laws becomes a real 
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Background for Peace? 


German aim is to end war with defeat of Poland 


and peace possibilities must be taken into consideration. 


What each side has to bargain with. 


Germans AND Russians are debating the 
fourth partition of Poland; entrenched 
French and British forces are facing the 
heavily manned German Westwall; Con- 
gress is in session in Washington to de- 
hate a change in our relations with the 
belligerents. The first campaign in the 
new war is over. The stage is set for a 
peace conference. And, since business has 
reacted so strongly to war, it must take 
the possibilities of such a conference into 
careful consideration. 

What trumps do Hitler and Chamber- 
lain hold at the first war milepost? An 
inspection of their hands provides some 
estimate of the way they will play them, 
now or at a later showdown 

Chamberlain plays a solid, old-fash 


oned game. His strength lies in 
1. The military and economic alliance 
with France. 





ifter the German-Russian non- 
gression pact, it looked as if Japan 
ere left out on the limb, with Rus- 
a free to prosecute the war in the 
Last. But when Gen. Nobuyuki Abe 


OK over the reins of government in 








2. The dependence of both Belgium 
Netherlands on Britain 
particularly of 


and _ the and 
France for 
their colonial empires. 

3. The power of the British navy 


protection, 


4. The weakness of Germany's hold on 
Italy because of the unpopularity of the 
Axis among Italians. 

5. The ability to Hitler's 
broken promises to respect the integrity 


point to 


of small states. 

6. The frank favoritism of the United 
States toward the democracies. 

Hitler plays a tricky game with, appar- 
ently, no end of “aces up the sleeve.” 
His hand just now is a strong one. 

1. The defeat of Poland 
within three weeks is no more striking 
than the fact that Britain France 
were helpless to aid their ally and were 


complete 
and 


unable on short notice, or unwilling, to 








International 


Japan, negotiations to end the Man- 
churian border dispute began, and 
the German-Russian pact took on a 
new meaning for the Western Powers 
—one factor that may make Britain 


and France more amenable to peace. 









launch a major campaign against Gi 
many's Westwall. Also, by sharing t 
Polish spoils with the Soviet Union Gs 
many makes it myx ssible to reé 


tute the former Poland without the 
sent, meaning the defeat, of both nat 
2. Hitler’s ability at this moment 


threaten the democracies with cooper 


tive action by Japan, Italy, the Soviet 


no matter ‘ 
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— : 
interests and a 


Union, and Germany, 
inimical their ultimate 
bitions, puts both France and Engla 
on the spot Phe ties betwe 
Berlin and Moscow 
to nullify the British naval 


Germany because of her ability 


present 
a great dea 
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hl 1 
MRE 


to draw 


will do 


supplies from all of eastern Europe and 
Russia, in addition to Japan and Ital) 
If those into a full 
France and England will bee 


formidable air and 


ties grow alliances 


contronte 


by a more arime 


1 


strength than thev can match alonm 


and will have to meet attacks on front 


scattered from the North Sea, throu 


the Mediterranean. to the Orient 
British Naval Bases Menaced 
8. Following the rapid lefeat of 


Poland and the inability of either Francs 
to come to its aid, the Ger 


Russian 


or Britain 


mans—with backing—may 
able to knock off Turkey, Rumania, and 
Greece (the Allies’ partners in southeast 
ern Europe) by threats or by bribe 


This would make it virtually impossible 
for Britain to 


naval bases in the eastern Mediterr 


‘ 


maintain its importa 


inean 
readiness to 


$4. Germany's implied 


abandon all claims to former colonies 


(except to demand that this attitude be 


taken into consideration by the Allies 
in meeting Italv’s last colonial claims in 
the Mediterranean) is intended as an it 
dication of Nazi reasonableness 

5. To woo the French away from the 


British Hitler repeats his assertion that 
he has absolutely no claims against them 
that he 
Alsace Lorraine 


meaning intends to make no 
claims on 

Diplomats are reminded again of Hit 
ler’s plans as laid down 15 vears ago in 


“My Battle.” It 


there that he said first 


the autobiography, was 

“Instead of a sound territorial policy 
inside Europe, political leaders befor: 
the World War preferred one of colonic . 
and trade . The right way would have 
Empire’s power 


fre sh terri 


been to strengthen the 
on the continent by winning 


tory in Europe.” 
When “Principles” Interfere— 


Hitler 
principles first published in “My Battk 


has abandoned some of the 


For the moment it has become expedient 
to collaborate with the 
which, in “My Battle,” he calls ° 


mense empire ready for collapse.” 


Soviet Union 


an im 


But Stalin is also playing a game of 
He cannot afford to have too 
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ne 


expediency 
strong a Germany along his borders. 7 
Germans were on the spot or they never 
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The price they offered to pay was more 
than the Kremlin could afford to turn 
down. Each is gambling: Hitler on the 
assumption that he can win at least a 
draw in the showdown with Chamber- 
lain so that he can carry out his imme- 
diate ambitions and deal with Russia 
later, if necessary, without a threat from 
the West; Stalin on the assumption that 
he will wield the balance of power in 
Europe, gain by an adjustment of claims 
in eastern Europe out of which he would 
get some territory, gain also if Germany 
and the Allies weaken themselves by a 
long war. 

The strength of the 4-power Axis is 
also its weakness. Together, these impor 
tant countries present an alarmingly 
powerful front. But, in spite of their 
totalitarian economies, they are not 
natural allies. It remains to be seen 
whether they will cling together until 
they win a settlement from the democra- 
cies which is temporarily satisfactory to 
all of them. 

These are the considerations for execu- 
tives to keep in mind as they watch 
maneuverings in Europe—and in Wash- 
ington—in coming weeks 


City Defeats Ickes 


San Francisco sustained by 
federal court on question of 
Hetch Hetchy power. 


San Francisco won an important round 
last week in the battle to hold its Hetch 
Hetchy power position against onslaughts 
of the federal government egged on by 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes. The 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
nullified the injunction issued in April, 
1938, in federal District Court and sent 
the case back to the original court for 
dismissal. 

Sec. Ickes has been a kind of seven 
vear itch (or as George Creel remarked 
publicly when President 
Roosevelt to San Francisco in 1938, “a 


seven-year Ickes”) to the city by the 


welcoming 


Golden Gate ever since he asserted that 
the city, in selling Hetch Hetchy power 
to the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for 
distribution, was violating the Raker Act 
from which come the city’s water and 
power rights on government lands. 

Ickes ruled San Francisco in violation 
of the law and inferred the city must 
undertake municipal distribution, a pro- 
posal which voters have rejected eight 
times. The city took issue with the ruling 
chiefly because it stood to lose an annual 
revenue of $2,000,000 which it now en 
joys under the Pacific Gas & Electric 
contract. 

Last week's court order allows the gov 
ernment to appeal to the Supreme Court 
for a writ of review. Meanwhile, San 
Francisco business begins to see an end 
to the annoying and costly feud between 
Ickes and the city. 









War Boosts Meat 


Raisers and Packers ex- 
pect more business and bigger 
profits from military needs. 


LivestocK RAISERS and meat packers 
have been throwing their hats in the air 
over prices these last few days. They're 
looking for more business, bigger profits. 
And, particularly, they’re expecting a 
large increase in exports of pork and lard 
to England. 

The headlong break in the British 
pound and England’s disposition to fix 
prices below levels prevailing in this 





Shopper 











Wide World 
Maurice Garreau-Dombasle, com- 


mercial counselor to the French Em- 
bassy in the U. S., is to handle all 
France’s wartime orders here. French 
buying missions will select the goods. 
but orders and payments will go 
through the French Embassy’s local 
office. France, hoping for repeal of 
our Neutrality Act, has sent no buy- 
ing missions over yet. Britain has 
yet to make arrangements for her 
U.S. purchases. 





country have prevented any orders being 
signed to date. Moreover, the packers 
expect that Argentina will continue to be 
able to undersell the United States on 
beef. But every analysis comes around to 
the point that Britain no longer can get 
pork and pork products in normal quan- 
tities from the Baltic states and that Ger- 
many inevitably will put pressure on 
Denmark and Holland to cut the quan- 
tity of their pork crossing the North Sea. 

The combination of factors, stockyards 
men opine, will shortly cause John Bull to 
let prices for cured pork and refined lard 
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come up to the American mark: 
is also the chance that the | 
interfere with sheep shipm: 
South America and Australia 
packers are not at present sett 
store on that eventuality. 
Nobody now is paying very 
tention to potential supplies of 
to stocks of meat in storage. or 
pects for next year’s output. In 
ling, war has eliminated from « 
tion a beef situation that was 
some slight concern and a pork-! 
ply which was definitely depress 


England Offers a Market 


Prospects are that autumn ly ; 
to slaughter will see an increase « t 
year in the number of corn-fed st: 
a small decrease in supplies of g: 
In hogs, the chances are that the 
ter over the next several months 
the largest since 1938 and that 
ver 1938 will probably run as n 3 
18% to 20%. But the industry feels that 
home consumption will account fo 
beef at higher prices, and that E: 
will buy any surplus of pork and 
products which American packers e 
for sale. 

That was the reasoning which caused 
what the Department of Agriculture be- 
lieves was the wildest advance ev: 
nessed in pork prices and which s e 
price of beef cattle up almost as rap 
It was the between-season period in 
stock marketing, so supplies weren’t being 
pressed for sale. But, more import int, 
livestock feeders decided right off not t 
send much stock into Chicago until they 
found out how far the rise might go 
There still is an excellent demand for 
feeder steers—animals which the 
feeders will hold off the market and st 
with good, cheap corn in the hope of 
catching a still better market. 
Ever-Rising Exports Now 

The lard market picked up right a 
with that for pork and beef. Where 
ducers a few days ago were wailing ab 
the prospect of ever-rising product 
they now are scanning the export figures 
The United States shipped some 76,000.- 
000 Ib. in the three months ended Aug. 31 
compared with 43,000,000 in the same 
1938 months—and that was before the 
war started. This derives significance fr 
the fact that 75,000,000 Ib. is about a 
normal month’s domestic consumptio! 

Though it isn’t of world shaking « 
sequence, the packers are not at all 
happy over the cessation of Polish pork 
imports. The United States recently 
been taking from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
lb. of imports, mostly tinned, of which 
Polish hams were preponderant. That's 
only a drop in the bucket in the light of 
domestic use of about 450,000,000 Ib. of 
pork a month, but it has long been a 
touchy spot. Now—and probably for a 
long time to come—Polish hams will not 
be imported. 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change 


BROKEN: One Puppy's Leg —One Little Boy’s Heart 


No one would deliberately break a puppy's leg... and a 
little boy’s heart. And somewhere there is a driver who 
won't sleep very well tonight. Over and over, a terrifying 
thought will repeat itself..."A few inches more and | 
might have run down the child.” 

The Maryland has long been a leader in the fight to 
lessen automobile fatalities. The saddening fact is that so 


ny of these accidents could be averted. 


All it requires is the exercise of common sense on the 


THE 


part of the driver, and ordinary caution by pedestrians. 
If you are a parent, supplement the work The Maryland 

is doing in schools—train your children never to cross 

streets in the middle of the block, never to play in the 

strect. 

yourself to drive carefully, 


If you are a driver, train 


always on the alert. With yowr individual interest and hel; 
the cause of safety can progress more rapidly. Maryland 


Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to help you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 


















































Rockefeller Center—14 buildings—S$ 100,000,000 


Rockefeller Center Over the Top 


With the final building under way, indications 
are that the development, now 89% rented, will be a 


commercial as well as a dramatic success. 


THE CHEERFUL RATTLE of riveting on the 
fourteenth and last building in Rocke- 
feller Center gives notice to New York 
and to the world that the famous group 
soon will be completed. And if the long 
and steady rental progress survives the 
turmoil of the times, the entire project 
has an excellent chance of becoming a 
commercial success by the time the final 
structure is ready to receive tenants. 
Present rentals are over 89°. When the 
total 5,114,000 sq. ft. of floor space is 
available it is hoped that the occupancy 
figure will be that good or better. 

Excavation began in July, 1931. The 
fourteenth unit will be completed early 
in 1940. Tribulations that darkened the 
early days can now be recalled in a spirit 
of Christian charity. A ‘bitter little band 
of esthetes assailed the first plans as per- 
petrating an architectural indignity on 
the metropolis. Owners of rival office 
buildings charged the Center with luring 
away their tenants. As the depression 
deepened it looked as if the enterprise 
might make a dreadful dent in the 
Rockefeller fortune. 


Failure of dire prophecies to ma- 





terialize is due to good managerial 
brains. Results are evident not only in 
the planning, construction, renting, and 
operation of the buildings but in business 
showmanship which has made Rocke- 
feller Center the strongest single tourist 
attraction in the world. The manage- 
ment doesn’t care to be credited with 
publicity “stunts.” It prefers to regard 
its minor dramatics as a serious bid for 
good will—an effort to get millions of 
people to say, “Now wasn’t that a nice 
thing for Rockefeller Center to do.” 
Whatever the purpose, the attractions 
are effective. In addition to the 25,000 
“population” of Rockefeller Center, there 
are 125,000 visitors daily. Every year 
more than 5,000,000 paying visitors take 
away individual morsels of good-will and 
leave behind additions to income. 


The Center Shows Initiative 


The management has shown an aston- 
ishing capacity for handling unexpected 
jobs. When Radio-Keith-Orpheum went 
into receivership, the Center was forced 
to take over the management of two 
huge theaters. When no suitable offerings 
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were made for the space on t 
70-story RCA Building, the ma 
put in its own enterprises. Th: 
the Rainbow Room (which W 


Pegler calls “Jack Rockefeller’s : 
the Rainbow Grill, and the R: * 
Center Luncheon Club. 

The thirteenth unit, now ly 
cupied, displays the adaptabilit . 
high command. Old dwellings : 
the plot were torn down and te: fa 
income was obtained by turning A 
parking lot. The ease with w! the 


space was filled suggested an idea. Whey 


the building was finished it « d 
a six-floor, 800-car parking gar \ 
lot of publicity was obtained for th fire. 
man’s pole down which attendant. slide 


to save time in going after cars, 


Ideas to Hold Public Interes: 


While museums, floodlighting,. stic 
embellishments, fountains and planting 
are permanent forms of dramatization, 
changes are being constantly n to 
keep up public interest. The gardens on 
the roof are replanted to agree with the 


seasons. At Christmas time the Center 
has big and extensive light arrang: 


while a half million people have seen 
the annual Easter flower displays in one 
day. A recent innovation that attracted 
attention was the planting this spring of 


eight English elms which relieve the 
naked masonry of Fifth Avenue. And 
which cost the Rockefellers plenty, not 
only for original transplanting bu 


for continued scientific spoon-feeding of 
the roots lost in a none-too-fertile n of 
cables, conduits, and mains. (Th: ’ 


is being extended by Major Ed 
Bowes who announced last month t 
he was donating twelve big trees to $ 
Patrick’s Cathedral opposite the Cer 


Pleasing the Kibitzers 


Ideas originate in all parts of the 
ganization. One of the most an 
came from the top. While foundat 
for the thirteenth unit were going 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., stopped 
watch the drillers. He was told to “move 
on” by a guard. Soon afterward his s 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, president of 
Rockefeller Center, Inc., received a clip 
ping from a mid-western paper descr 
ing a case where facilities were prov 
the public for watching a building oy 
tion. The result was the Center’s S 
walk Superintendents’ Club. 

A shelter was provided where 
curious could watch the work thro 
wide openings or specially bored ki 
holes. The idea caught on instant 
There was a convention of eight s 
walk superintendents from other citics 
last summer. Annual conventions n 
be held. A move has begun to orga! 
300,000 of the nation’s building kibitzers 
into a permanent group. 

Actual operation of the Center is co! 
ducted by an executive manager, who 
responsible for the accomplishments of 
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Mr. Businessman — 
Things Are Happening in Pennsylvania 


A Stare Apinistration with a friendly, sympathetic and cooper- 
ative attitude toward business. and dedicated to economy. is 
accomplishing results. 

Confidence has been reborna—PennsvIvania factories are humming 
with activity —over thirty-two millions of dollars worth of new 
industrial construction has been started in Pennsylvania in the first 
six months of 1939—new industries have been born, existing plants 


are expanding. Today is the day of opportunity in the Keystone State 


Business, naturally, wants to locate in a State which has: 


Pot WETS ame en) 


commonwealth of 


Cut Administration expenses 20%— Reduced State payrolls 1; 
Reduced the number on relief (from January 1, 1939 to June 3, 1939) by 
175,709 persons, most of whom obtained private employment — Created 
a Department of Commerce to assist the industries of the State to 
profitably operate and expand. 


May we have the opportunity of telling you more about the 


industrial advantages of Pennsylvania ’ 


FO R EXECUTIVES: 
Write today for vour copy of the book, 
“Pennsylvania—Its Many Industrial Advan- 
tages.” Address: Pennsylvania Department 


of Commerce, Harrisburg. Pa 


SYLVANIA 
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fourteen main executive departments. 
Examination of management personnel 
provokes the disturbing suggestion that 
experience may not always be the best 
teacher. Veteran showmen predicted that 
the 6,200-seat Music Hall couldn’t pos- 
sibly attract enough patronage to make 
money. But W. G. Van Schmus put it 
over. When Mr. Van Schmus joined the 
organization to untangle Music Hall 
finances following the RKO receivership, 
he had had no previous connection with 
show business and up to that time had 
seen only three movies. 

Head of the Center’s renting depart- 
ment is Lawrence A. Kirkland. A South 
Carolina lawyer, he first attracted atten- 
tion of the Rockefellers by inducing 
owners of old Southern homes to part 
with their boxwood for Mr. Rockefeller’s 
Williamsburg, Va., restoration. John Roy 
is director of the Rainbow Room and 
Rainbow Grill where orchidacious youth 
disports itself at appropriate prices. He 
formerly was professor of English at 
Hotchkiss preparatory school, Lakeville, 
Conn. Head of the Center Theater 
(which has had its troubles) and of the 
parking garage is J. Kenneth Hyatt, 
lawyer and former lieutenant in the 
U.S. Navy. 

Took Money—Plus Management 

Skeptics may say that with the Rocke- 
feller wealth to draw on any project can 
win out. But with a deal this size de- 
veloped during the world’s worst depres- 
sion, bungling management could have 
staggered any fortune. 

It was in care-free 1928 that the origi- 
nal negotiations which more or less acci- 
dentally produced the Center began. Mr. 
Rockefeller leased three blocks (12 acres) 
from Columbia University for 21 years at 
the annual rate of $3,300,000. Columbia 
formerly had received $300,000 from the 
218 old buildings—mostly brownstone 


manship—the six-story parking garage, where attend- 
ants slide down fire poles to reach cars on lower floors— 








fronts—on the property. The original 
plan called for the erection of a new 
opera house by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company on the center of the plot; 
the rest of the area was to have been 
leased by Mr. Rockefeller for commer- 
cial development. When the opera deal 
fell through, he was left with a personal 
obligation to pay Columbia that $3,300,- 
000 annually. There was no demand for 
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commercial leases because of th: 

ing slump. To start a project lik: ke 

feller Center at such a time ; red 

spirit as well as capital. , 
The Rockefellers don’t sanct 

$250,000,000 estimate first made 

Center’s cost. A mortgage of $65. mn 

was taken by the Metropolitan | fF 

surance Company. The total « 

not be greatly in excess of $100.0 


Put Wine on Business Basis 


Central California Wineries, Inc. organizes v int. 


ners, introduces modern business methods, and starts 


production and marketing program. 


Last week was Wine Week in more 
ways than one. While the vintners were 
attempting to make our war-conscious 
public wine-conscious as a part of their 
three-year, $2,000,000 effort to increase 
wine consumption (BW—Sep9'39,p42), 
an important element in the industry 
was initiating a production and market- 
ing program regarded by many as the 
most far-reaching to be attempted by 
vintners since repeal. 

Briefly the move, initiated by sweet- 
wine producers, is an effort to introduce 
modern methods of financing, account- 
ing, production and sales to the smaller 
wineries. They account for the bulk of 
output and are generally a constant 
headache to the industry. It is these 
wineries whose recent drastic below-cost 
selling has threatened all factors in the 
field. 

Bank of America, which has a big 
stake in California wine, furnished the 
chief impetus for the organization last 
week of Central California Wineries, Inc., 
a group of some 30 sweet-wine vintners 








Three evidences of Rockefeller Center’s business show- 


the ramp which diverts trucking from street level to 


Showmanship 








underground shipping rooms, from which deliveries car 
be made to all Center buildings—Nelson Rockefeller 
kibitzing with delegates to the Sidewalk Superintend- 


around Fresno in the San Joaquin 
ley. The program, supported by 

ally all major producers in the 
including the cooperatives, is likel 
be followed by other groups ir 
industry. Already, some 185 dry-wine 
producers in the rich wine grape 
tions north of San Francisco are 
ing a series of meetings to form a sit 
organization, tentatively named the ‘ 
fornia Central Coast Companies Wir 
Association. 


Banks Help Finance 


Central California Wineries, In 
borrow from participating banks (B 
of America will furnish upwards of %& 
000,000 this season) all funds neces 
for the purchase of grapes, processin; 
wine, and paying carrying charges : 
Federal fortification taxes. The C.C.W 
won't own the physical properties. ‘1 
to them will remain with individual \ 
ners and, in all operations, the corp: 
tion will use facilities of participat 
companies under three-year contrac! 





ents’ Club convention. 
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VALVES . +. 624,000 WORTH 


TO MOVE THE FREIGHT ON ONE RAILROAD 


HE movement of freight is big 

business in this country. Car 
loadings tell when business is on 
the up-grade or in the doldrums. 
But freight movement on any large 
railroad means locomotives—and 
locomotives mean valves. A survey 
of a 7,000 mile, Class I railroad 
showed that on steam locomotives 
actually in service, $624,000 worth 
of valves was needed to keep the 
wheels turning. Of course, this rep- 
resents only a fraction of the rail- 
road’s valve investment, for in 
roundhouses and stations—in power 
plants and repair shops, countless 
other valves are in service handling 


water and steam—oil and air. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 


But the freight in those cars also 
owes much to valves, for you can 
scarcely name an industry where 
valves do not play an important part 
in producing power—in changing 
raw products into finished goods— 
in serving the needs of sanitation 


and in removing wastes. 





<—_ 
7— In your home, too, 
nd = 
Crane valves and fil- 
tings assure maximum 
» dependability. Ask 


your Plumbing and 





VALVES « FITTINGS 
PIPE «© PLUMBING 
HEATING « PUMPS 


In the minds of those responsible 
for their purchase—valves are 
closely associated with the name 
Crane. This is probably due in part 
to the 84 years of manufacturing 
experience back of that name—in 
part to the wide selection of valves 
and fittings the Crane line includes 
—in part to the vast Crane distrib- 
uting Organization that assures 
rapid delivery of valve and fitting 
items anywhere—and in part to the 
continued satisfaction that users ex- 
perience with Crane products in all 


industrial applications. 


CRANE 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


THROUGH BRANCHES AND WHOLESALERS 


IN ALL MARKETS 
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C.C.W. will have title to all wine made 
by producers 

Because the corporation pays all taxes 
and interest on bank loans the individual 
companies won't have to resort to the 
present demoralizing tactics of selling 
below cost and marketing wine not 
sufficiently aged 

The grape grower comes in for a de- 
cidedly improved deal under the new 
setup. He delivers his crop to the near- 
est participating winery where he re- 
ceives weight and sugar certificates 
(growers are paid on the basis of the 
sugar content of their grapes). In the 
past, they’ve had to be content usually 
to take a small percentage of their pay- 
ment on delivery and get the rest “when, 
as and if.” 


More Money for Growers 


Under stimulus of the plan, grape 
prices in the San Joaquin Valley give 
promise of averaging out for the season 
at about $11 a ton instead of the $5 pre- 
viously estimated. This means an increase 
of about $8,000,000 this season to San 
Joaquin growers. 

Calvin H. Russell, of the Tulare Win- 
ery, is president of the C.C.W. Directors 
include Joseph DiGiorgio, president of 
the Earl Fruit Co., “largest producers of 
fruit in the world.” B. H. Critchfield, 
agricultural specialist, vice-president of 
Bank of America, has been “loaned” to 
the new group by A. P. Giannini. 

Because C.C.W. objectives are likely 
to become more or less industry-wide, 
they’re important: 

(1) Assure a quality inventory of 
wines with better aging to sustain qual- 
ity claims now being advertised nation- 
ally; (2) stabilize selling prices on pres- 
ent inventories through purchase, for 
aging, of inventories by the corporation; 
(3) bring about orderly marketing by 
business methods to relieve present cha- 
otic conditions in the industry; (4) 
establish orderly financing of vintners 
more satisfactory to growers, banks and 
vintners 


Dumping Doesn’t Help 


Many of the smaller California win- 
eries are known to be in a considerable 
mess due to unpaid federal taxes. For- 
tification levies under the Federal Alco- 
hol Administration Act of 1935 were 
20¢ a proof gallon with 10 months to 
pay. 

In June, 1936, vintners asked for, and 
got, an extension to 18 months and a 
tax reduction to 10¢ a gallon. Mean- 
while, many producers, underfinanced 
anyway, failed to set aside reserves for 
taxes. Now Uncle Sam wants his money 
and apparently he isn’t fooling. Some 
paid their 1937 season’s tax bill by dump- 
ing the 1938 season’s production on the 
market at below-cost prices, thereby in- 
curring new fortification levies in paying 
old ones, All in all, they're beginning to 
figure, it’s a losing game. 
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Radio Raises Music War-Chest 


Broadcasters decide to form own company », 4 
rival to song-writers’ and publishers’ society. 
stands firm and demands higher rates. 


Last week the long-heralded war be- 
tween the National Association of Broad- 
casters and the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors, and Publishers passed 
from innocent name-calling to building 
stockpiles of essential materials. 

N.A.B. met at Chicago in special con- 
vention and voted to incorporate a new 
publishing house of its own, Broadcast 
Music, Inc. To finance the enterprise the 
broadcasters will issue 100,000 shares of 
$1 par common, at $5 a share; the extra 
$4 goes for an operating fund. They as- 
sessed the cost upon themselves pro rata, 
on a basis of one-half their payments to 
ASCAP during 1937. Officers and direct- 
ors were happily astonished that the pro- 
posal went through without discussion or 










But latter 








objection from members, according! 






forward to sweetening the pot and : 
the total to $2,000,000 in the near | 
—which is about where they would 
set it originally if they had dared 










At Bottom a Price Dispute 






The war of nerves which has 
waged with increasing intensity bet 
the two associations during the pas! 








eral years is like any other trade fig 
that it has its roots in price. The cus 
ers—in this case, the broadcasters 

the producer—in this case, ASCAI 
exacting too high a price for that « 
tial raw material which radio consumes 











such incredible quantity—music. 
It is unlike any other trade war i: 









Maxwell Street—It Ain't What It Used To Be 


Chicago's famous, frowsy Marwell 
Street market is going fast. When 
the Marwell Street Merchants Assn. 
got to work this spring on a face-lift- 
ing job (BW—Jun10°39,p36), push 
carts rapidly gave way to uniform 
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pushmobiles, painted orange a! 






blue, each with its own refuse cor 






tainer, and tatterdemalion sidewa 

stalls were replaced by natty orang 
and blue stands. Bargain hunters 
hardly know it’s Marwell Street nov 
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tomer can turn to virtually no 

uurce of supply, for the 1,000 

nt composers and lyric writers 

100 music publishers who make 
4SCAP’s membership account for 
ily all the hit tunes played or 

wc in America. And of these 
ombers has given ASCAP the exclusive 


=eht to license and collect royalties on 


each 


| public performances of his works, 


er they be symphonic scores or 
Inter- 


, 
popular June-moon cacophonies. 
national tieups with similar organizations 
abroad give ASCAP exclusive rights to 

works of some 50,000 music writers 
| publishers—a virtual stranglehold on 


the world’s music. 

To see that nobody holds .out on its 
rent money, ASCAP polices all entertain- 
ment places, from Carnegie Hall in New 
York to Houston honkytonks. Half of 
the net it collects goes to the publishers 
and the other half is divided among the 
tunesmiths in accordance with their rat- 
ing which in turn is arbitrarily deter- 
mined by ASCAP on the basis of the 
number of hits produced. 


5%—and Stations Don’t Like It 


Radio stations that broadcast any piece 
of ASCAP music—and this means all but 
a few hundred of the very smallest sta- 
tions, which manage to get along with 
music on which copyright has either ex- 
pired or is held by an independent pub- 
pay ASCAP 5% of their 
from sponsored programs. 


lisher—must 
total receipt 
That means that payment must be made 
on an estimated $1,500,000 of programs 
like “Information Please” and baseball 
broadcasts on which not a note of music 
is used. 

Little stations that have difficulty pass- 
ing that 5% charge along to advertising 
sponsors have been most vocal in their 
objections, for the ASCAP fees some 
times represent just the difference be- 
tween profit and loss. Big stations, recog- 
nizing the economy of a lump-sum pay- 
ment as against individual remittances on 
separate compositions to individual copy- 
right owners, have been less vocal in their 
opposition. However, talk of increases by 
ASCAP above the 5% when present five- 
vear contracts eapire Dec. 31, 1940, has 
brought the large into line. 
Higher taxes and increased costs, result- 
ing both from the elaboration of shows 
and the unionization of performers and 
technicians, account for the unanimous 
support accorded the plan to establish 
Broadcast Music, Inc. at last week's spe- 
cial convention of the N.A.B. 


Getting Ready for Blockade 


Whether the radio men can scrape to- 
gether any kind of an impressive music 
library in the 15 remaining months—even 
with a $2,000,000 war chest—is highly 
debatable. Broadcast Music, Inc., is obvi- 
ously counting heavily on newcomers to 
Tin Pan Alley, who say old-line ASCAP 


publishers don’t give them a fair hearing, 


stations 


and on disgruntled ASCAP composers, 
who aren't satisfied with their rating and 
split. (It takes a long time to work up to 
top-flight ranking in ASCAP.) 


company is also figuring on juggling into 


The new 


its library a great many musical “adapta 
have li- 
The more 


tions” which copyright owners 
censed to individual stations. 

optimistic radio men say that by hook or 
commandeer half the 
a sufficient amount to 


crook they can 
music on the air 
enable them to operate stations during an 
ASCAP blockade. 

For its part, ASCAP isn’t very much 
worried by the threat, although it realizes 
that the broadcasters are in earnest about 
fashioning a bargaining weapon for all 
present and future negotiations and prob 
ably will not drop the idea of setting up 
their own music library even if the new 
contracts are amicably arranged. ASCAP 
doesn’t, however, think the N.A.B. ex 
pects to get anywhere in demanding 
lower rates. This demand was the osten- 
sible basis for the negotiations which last 
week’s special meeting was called to expe- 
dite, in accordance with the plan adopted 
at N.A.B.’s regular convention last June. 

ASCAP is confident that the broadcast- 
ers—at least the big ones—will be only 
too glad to renew at the existing 5% rate, 
and impartial observers are inclined to 
that this will be the ultimate 
settlement, although some special provi 
sion may be made for the little stations 


believe 


Varke fing 


payinent iNisis I i‘ i 
like that which ASCAP im 
Movie houses 


for example, pay on a per-seat hasis, but 


Conceivably, a 
worked out 


poses on other music users 


the rate ranges from 5¢ to 20¢ per seat 
depending on the size and importance of 
Night < lubs, hote ls, an i dance 
halls pay fees ranging from 830 to $2,400 


the size of the es 


the house 


a year, depending on 
tablishment and volume of business 


Recoil From Per-Use System 


Phe little man’s insistence upon a per- 
use basis of pay doesn't disturb ASCAP 
knows that the big 
fellows will go to almost any length to 
sidestep a system which will plunge them 
checking 
The su 


station owners 


very much, for it 


into a nightmare of copyright 
litigation 
100-watt 


have had in wheedling state legislatures 


systems and costly 


cess which the 


into enacting laws that forbid any copy 

right pool to collect fees from radio sta 
tions has the big chain outlets as much 
AP, for such laws 
might force the per-use payment system 
Constitutionality of the laws of Montana, 
Washington, and Florida has been con 
tested by ASCAP, 
Court is expected to speak its piece next 


worried as it has AS 


and the Supreme 
session 

Principally, ASC AP's confidence that it 
can stave off the broadcasters’ challenge 
arises from its long and successful record 
in disposing of similar threats—notably 


Call Royal... 
See how ene waRciy 


will help reduce your 


typing costs! 


For your nearest Royal 
Typewriter Branch Office 
or Representative, see the 
Classified Pages of your 
Telephone Directory under 
“Typewriters.” 


*Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of 

Copyright, 1939, Royal Typewriter ; ‘ 

Company, inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York City 
} ~ 
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in the case of Warner Bros., which with- 
drew from ASCAP in 1936 and took with 
it nearly 40° of the association’s musi 
list. Thereupon the broadcasters, faced 
with paying double for using a Warner 
number, did without Warner numbers. 
Paul Whiteman abandoned “Rhapsody in 
Blue”; Fred Allen changed his signature 
from “Smiles”; many favorite tunes were 
off the air. Warner houses’ sheet music 
sales fell off by a reported 66°. Next, 
Warner's big musical movie, “Wonder 
Bar,” with Al Jolson, laid an egg. Ac- 
cepted explanation of the unexpected flop 
was that without radio plugging of both 
songs and movie, the show didn’t have a 
chance. So, after six months’ insurgence, 
Warner patched up the quarrel, came 
back home to live with ASCAP. Nowa- 
days, broadcasters moan that the organ- 
ization is run for and by the movies, but 
that radio pays the bill. 

The fact that radio contributes 62% 
of all ASCAP’s revenue sounds impres- 
sive, and it’s one that the broadcasters 
can be counted on to use effectively dur- 
ing the fight that lies ahead, but ASCAP 
retorts that that 62% represents, by ra- 
dio’s own admission, a maximum of 
$4,000,000 and it contends that that’s a 
cheap price to pay for the thing that 
makes the whole $100,000,000 broadcast- 
ing industry tick. 


Ad Agency Stipulates 

RaymMonp Powe.t Co., an advertising 
agency of Memphis, has entered into a 
stipulation with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to cease preparing, for “Blue Star 
Ointment,” advertising which allegedly 
violates the Wheeler-Lea Act. This is the 
first such stipulation signed by any 
agency. Agencies, broadcasters, and pub- 
lishers are specifically exempted from the 
criminal penalties of the law—by which 
the commission exercises broad control 
over the advertising of foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics—but the commission some time 
ago let it be known that it was going 
after them in civil prosecution. 


Distribution Conference 
How 10 HEIGHTEN efficiency, eradicate 
waste, develop broader markets, allay 
collisions between management and labor 
-these will be the subjects of discussion 
by business executives from all sections 
of the country when they meet at the 
eleventh annual Boston Conference on 
Distribution to be held in Boston’s Hotel 
Statler Oct. 2 and 3. Organized in 1929, 
as “a Williamstown” for trade problems, 
the Boston Conference has made a dis- 
tinct place for itself as a national forum 
for discussion of problems concerning the 
distribution of consumer goods. With 35 
leading authorities on the platform, this 
year’s meeting is the biggest yet at- 
tempted. Typical subjects: “Regulation 
of Business Practices”; “The Place of the 
Supermarket in Distribution.” 
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Stores Plot Corset Sales Curve 


That Mainbocher creation looks like a_ profit. 
maker—corsets always have been—but will the , asp. 
waist fad last? Stores are dubious, go light on stocks. 


AMERICA IS CAUGHT in the throes of a 
conflict of waistline ideologies. On one 
side are the revolutionists who would re- 
make the female form along the wasp- 
waist lines of the ‘nineties. On the other 
are the conservatives fighting for breath- 
ing space and the status quo. With high 
fashion at stake, the question for women 
is—to lace or not to lace. With sales at 
stake, the question for merchandisers is- 
how to stock on corsets and how to meet 
possible changes in the whole apparel- 
selling setup. 

It was the last trip of the Normandie, 
before she tied up more or less perma- 
nently at her Hudson River berth, that 
brought news of the revolutionary new 
corset designed by M. Mainbocher, the 
thin, blonde young couturier who first hit 
the style jackpot by getting the job of 
creating the Duchess of Windsor’s trous- 
seau. U.S. fashion buyers, returning on 
the Normandie from the Paris shows. 
poured out news of the Mainbocher thing 
to ship reporters. The talk made head- 
lines in the metropolitan press. 


Public Takes to the Mainbocher 


Actually, neither the corset nor the 
trend toward the hour-glass figure is new 
The plushy fashion magazines have for 
months been telling their readers that 
waistlines must be still further whittled— 
by exercise, artificial restraint, or style 
illusion—to meet this fall’s demands. But 
the Mainbocher creation somehow caught 
the public fancy, and for the last three 
weeks New York stores have been pro- 
moting it up to the hilt—either as a 
blessing or as a curse. Stores in other 
cities are now jumping into the fray, on 
one side or the other. 

The first New York stores to carry 
models went overboard in their enthusi- 
asm. Franklin & Simon, for instance, ex- 
citedly told customers to “Be Glad 
You’re a Woman .. . in La Supreme Cor- 
set by Lily of France . curved softly 
above and below a tiny waist.” And Lord 
& Taylor has been talking of the “fasci- 
nating effect of high bust, rounded hips, 
and a waist amazingly little.” 

But at the other extreme are Best’s and 
Bloomingdale’s. Best’s calls the Main- 
bocher an “old-fashioned” corset and says 
it is “out” before it’s “in” (see cut) 
Bloomingdale ads proclaim that “it’s 
spinach. We don’t believe that American 
women should exchange their freedom for 
two inches of waist and two yards of hip 
But, if you want the new laced-in, wasp- 
waisted corset, we have it for vou.” 
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Best's says: | 
The “Old-Fashioned” Corset 


Is Out 
og November, when extremists were advocating 
Up Hair, Best's said, “ Hair Up Is Out”. Today 
extremists would have women believe that y 
returning to the pinched-in, laced corsets 
Grandmother's day. can they wear the new clothes 
and have a fast able silhouette 
Best S says ‘ 
“old-fashioned” corset is out; believes a gross | 
@etation of the hgure is repugnant to womer e 
taste—believes they will refuse to accepe it 
Best's a a8 


Grst to launch the new Hour-glass silhouette w 
emphasizes the natural grace of the feminine fig 
This silhouette, with its fitted waist, high bosor 
gently curved hips is becoming and wearable. Sr 
young people are enthusiastic about it because 
Not extreme — requires no tightly laced, “old-f | 
toned” corset to achieve it 
Through the years, Best's 
has consistently avoided extreme fashions; has < 
| 
| 
| 
| 





sistently emphasized “smart fashions in good taste 
The “ old-fashioned” corset doesn't belong in today's 
fashion picture of quiet elegance. Best's collection of 
new Hour-glass fashions proves it 


Bate wt we 


Best & Co. 


th Avenue at 35th Sereer 


Cede Cay Mamsronek baw Orange Wasingon. D C Bross 
Ardmore Cleveland Hegha Grouse Poorer 








Paris says pinched-in waists this : 
son, and U.S. retailers start a c 
war—with profit. 


A check this week failed to show that 
there was any big New York store which 
wasn’t carrying a Mainbocher or an 
adaptation. Originals are selling at som 
of the swank shops for upwards of a 
hundred dollars. In the volume stores, 
American copies can be had for $15 and 
$19.50. And R. H. Macy has a little 
“Miracle Mold” for $3.24. This last 1s 
only about as wide as the span of y 
hand and is designed to be worn around 
the waist either under or over a regular 
corset, or all by itself. 

The principal question for merchants, 
of course, is—will the Mainbocher and its 
adaptations go over? Is it a passing fad, 
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“It’s a good thing I learned 
about the “NEW way of 
buying insurance before 


this happened” 


“It saved me from some heavy expenses and a lot of worry” 


I had always figured that acci- 
dent insurance was just another 
policy to pay tor, unul a few 
months ago. 

“Then | ran into an insur- 
ance man who went at things 
difterently. He didn't try to sell 
me accident insurance; in fact he 
didn’t try to sell me anything. 
He asked me if anyone had ever 
told me how, without much 


cost to myself, 1 could avoid the 


risk of losing a lot of money. 


We Talked It Over”’ 


He went on to explain that it 


joesn’t make any difterence ou 


you lose money; if you lose it, 
it is gone. He said that if | 
would like to know in what 
ways | was particularly vulner- 
able, he would be glad to tell me 

“He gave me a complete re- 
port on the risks to which I 
was exposed. That's how | hap- 
pened to have the accident policy 
that’s taking care of me now 
That insurance man is my friend 


for life.” 


Just Call Western Union 


You too should learn more 
about the NEW way of buying 


insurance. Just call Western 


Union (in Canada, call Canadian 
National Telegraphs) and ask 
for the name of the nearest 
Harttord representative. Or get 
in touch with your own insur- 
ance broker 


alled the NEW way becaus 
it is t\« most Duvers of f 

But as a vi ? herting ar 
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Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


—and the HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY write practically every form of insurance except life 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 






































This Company treats a fellow right 






... they have group insurance 
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GROUP INSURANCE 
BUILDS GOOD WILL 


Salaried experts of the Aetna Group 









Division will be glad to give you up- 
ro-the minute information on em- 
| ployee insurance and explain how it 





can be fitted to your company. 
























| All forms of group insur- 

ance: Lite—Pensions— 
Sickness—Accident— 
Hospitalization. 

| ETNA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford ° . . Conn. 
| 






How to Make 


YOUR MESSAGE 


| Come to Life! 














Project Your Own Slides 
by REMOTE CONTROL with 
the SELECTROSLIDE 


Would you like to put over your business story 
with a bang, with equal effectiveness before your 
sales force ...or in an auditorium before thou- 
sands? You can... with Selectroslide, the magic 
automatic slide projector that does away with 
the traditional slide-shifting assistant, the pro- 
jector you run by Remote Control. 

Selectroslide projects your own black-and-white 
or natural color 35mm. film fo amy size. Each 
magazine holds 48 shots, can be changed m 
seconds, allowing you 
to show any number 
ot pictures. 

Selectroslideisalsoa 
salesmanin your 
show window.There 
it runs automatically 
in an attractive cabi- 
net, changing slides 
at set intervals. 





















SPINDLER AND SAUPPE, INC 


86 Third Street San Fran sco 






Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your SELECTROSLIDE booklet 
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or will it lead to drastic style changes? 

Nothing would please merchants more 
than to see the style revolution succeed. 
Corsets are a profitable line. Even in 
hard times, when most lines are holding 
up in number of sales but falling off in 
the amount of each sale, corsets are a 
notable exception. Past experience—long 
past—shows that the average sales check 
in the corset department goes down very 
little in depression. 


No Boom in Boned Corsets 


But the consensus of most merchandis- 
ers this week was that there’s little hope 
of any great boom in boned corsets. They 

| doubt that American after a 
taste of freedom, will go back to the old 
prison. The active antagonism of men- 
folks is a deterrent, too. Husband’s don’t 
like to lace their wives up in the morn- 
ing before leaving for work, and it was 
the young men of an earlier day, who 

| urged their dancing partners to leave 

their stays in the ladies’ room, who did 

as much as anybody to rout the corset. 

But, on the positive side, the new cor- 
sets have at least made women founda- 
tion-conscious. Women and girls who 
won’t go for the boned models that lace 
in back can be sold girdles and elastic- 
fabric foundations. 

That this is the most that merchants 
are looking for is indicated by the fact 
| that none of the stores is stocking the ex- 

treme models heavily. Interest has been 


women, 


great—by men as well as women—but 
sales have been to professional models, 


actresses, and others who must be “first 
| with the Significantly, whole 
salers of popularly-priced dresses say 
they’re not cutting their new numbers 
with boned corsets in mind. 


worst.” 


One-Trip Beer Bottle 


Glass industry develops 
throwaway container to combat 
cans. Packaged sales rise. 


Since CANS invaded the beer container 
field, bottle interests have assiduously 
sought a design to combat the enemy 
Cans had several powerful pulling points 
They were light (a saving in handling 
costs and freight), they were compact in 
size (allowing handy storage in refrigera 
tors, etc.), and they were thrown away 
after use (abolishing the inconvenience 
of deposits and returns) . 

Now the bottle makers think they have 
it. They have put in circulation a new 
bottle called, descriptively, the “no de- 
posit.” It is a descendant of the high- 
shouldered, thick-necked “steinie” and a 
slightly altered brother of the “packie” 
introduced experimentally last year. (BW 
—Dec3'38 p32). 

Shortness of the new bottle allows eco- 
nomical use of storage and packing space. 
It is light, weighing 73 oz., against 10 oz. 
| for the steinie and 13 for the old- 
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fashioned bottle. 
eral reasons. The stippling adds s 


It is stipple al 


makes washing difficult, and pre 
spection which is necessary for 
is plenty strong for a single { 
might not stand up under t! 

housing given returned empties 
the originators hope to avoid the | 
raised by former attempts at a 
away bottle—their resale by jun] 
and others. Bottle 
thusiastically aided in the devel 
They have much to gain from a <¢ 


manufact 


that is used once instead of mar 
as in the case of the old-fashion: 
necked type. 


New Bottle is Cheap 


The new bottle was worked out 
Glass Container Association wi! 
technical aid of the F. W. P 
Laboratories, Butler, Pa. Bottle 
are now in production on the it: 
its use has spread since the first 
Cost is 
argument in its favor. The “no d 


year to 55 breweries. 
sells for $2.25 per gross, compa 
$2.85 for the steinie and $2.95 { 
old-fashioned. It is claimed to bx 
$9.25 per thousand cheaper thar 
cans. Glass Container Associatior 
mates average costs of the different + 
(including beer and ready for deliv: 

the brewer's platform) as: in « 
fashioned bottles, $4383 per ca 
steinies, $.4399 per case; in “no di 
bottles, $.7316 per case; in cans, $8788 
per case. The economies of exports 
steinies lie in their re-use 

Campaign for the throwaway bottl 
temporarily stymied in Michigan, V 
mont, and New Hampshire by ref 
authorities to revoke regulations r 
ing deposits for beer bottles. The rules 
were formulated when bottles wer 
only containers. Opponents to c! 
say, among other things that convivia 
will clutter the highways and create t 
hazards with empties. 

Intense competition between bott 
and cans continues to lift the sales of 
packaged brews. While total beer 
for the first eight months of 1939 
slightly ahead of 1988 (35,890,000 
vs. 35,355,000 bbl.) , packaged beer sal 
draught 


sales 


increased 8.1% and 
clined 4.2% 


Shifts in Urban Beer Buying 


Other shifts in beer behaviorism 
shown by an American Can study « 
urban families. In May, 1938, (a 
point) 42.1°% of these families were | 
consumers; by November the percentag 
had risen to 48.1. Independent gro 
lead in sales for home consumption v 
24% of the total. Chain sales are 16 
taverns 19.2%; delicatessens 10.6%; drug 
stores 7.8%, package stores 4.3%. Be- 
tween May, 1936 and November of last 
year, families buying beer in cans ros 
from 18.9% to 25.4%. The figures 
dicated that 78% of the canned beer con- 
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«mers bought in American Can’s heg 
fined ‘ tamer 
At pts to better the social status of 


beer succeeding, the survey shows 


Forty-cight per cent of the high income 
rink beer at home; only thirty 
r cent of the lowest income group 
in home beer drinking. No one 
surprised to learn that Milwaukee 
tighest in the percentage of fami 
(70%). St. Louis fol 


Then comes 


ving beer 
xt in line with 62%. 
York with 61%. But 

that Buffalo with 57% 


ati by two points in competition 


how does it 


noses out 


th place in the national ranking 
beer drinking? 


Industrial Ad Parley 


Fewer speeches, more fact- 
finding clinics, are feature of 
advertising conference. 


Rent ON GETTING concrete answers to the 
ow” and “why” of their problems in 
Jes and marketing, industrial advertis 

other executives 


ng managers and 


gathered this week—from Sept. 20 to 23 
n New York for the seventeenth an 
ial conference of the National Industrial 
\dvertisers Association 
Never before has N.I.A.A. devoted so 
rge a part of its meeting to clinics. Five 
onths ago the program chairman, Roger 
Wensley, president of G. M. Basford Co., 
sked members to help pick subjects for 
scussion. Replies showed that members 
ted fewer speeches, more fact-finding 
” That’s what they got. 
One of the main clinics was devoted to 
xtra curricula for the advertising de 
partment to make it a more potent factor 
Ted Mar- 


Hercules 


its own company picture.” 
vin, advertising manager of 
Powder Co., led 
companies, and Terry 
Frick Co., 


sion 


the discussion for big 
Mitchell, of the 


led the smaller-company ses- 


Other clinics were given over to such 
subjects as these: selling advertising to 
ie sales force; how to get and use per 


sell 


management on providing an adequate 


formance data and photos; how to 
idget; direct mail for industrial adver- | 
tisers; how to determine readership value 
jusiness papers. 
Day before the 
pened, many N.L.A.A. members were in 
New York for a tour of the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co. and an inside view of 
ness-paper operation. After a 
e company dining rooms, N.I.A.A. 
members heard Willard Chevalier, pub- 
er of Business Week, tell how 
papers do their job of serving in 


conference proper 


lume h 


busi- 


ry and providing the medium for 


strial advertisers. Later, the ad men 
d the company’s 33-story building, 
ng typical editorial, circulation, and 
rtising departments of the 20-odd 


cations, | 





DOUGLAS TAKES 


FATIGUE 
OUT OF TRAVEL 





“Go Douglas” and avoid travel fatigue. Above fumes, dust and 
confusion your Douglas Airplane serenely wings its way as you 
capture in memory, or on film, the moving panorama of beauty 
below. You marvel how engines that roar at earth-bound 
ears can be so hushed aloft. It seems you have scarcely settled 
back in the deep cushioned lounge chair than you are glid- 
ing in to a happy landing feeling fresh, tidy and invigorated. 

Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc., Santa 
~ Monica, California. World's largest 


UGLAS 


rieesr aeeeeas 
Tet weris 


FY vow THE WORLD OVER 


American Air Lines Braniff Airways y Car lonial Airways 

r Northwest Airlines, Ir tv Pan American Airways & T.W.A. & United Air Lines 
iri Mex ima de Avia n A Mexico 
Pan American Grace Airways ® Australia Airlines 
*% Europe: A. B. Aecrotrans Air France, 
* vakia vy K.L. M., Neth ands vw L.A.I ° 
LOT, Poland A.B. E.N.A., Belgium wv Ss air t d 
K.N.1.L.M 


—_ 


independent manufacturer of air- 


planes for commerce and defense. 


1 ( 
{ 
‘A 
f 


adian ¢ 


*® North America: 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc 
Western Air Express Wilmington-Catalina Airline Cia 
*% South America: Pan 


Australian National Airways 
Italy *& C.L.S., Czecaosk 


American Airways 
of Australia 
France xx Avio Linee, Italiane 
Spain *% L.A. R. E. S., Roumania 


*% Orient: China National Aviation Corp Netherlands Indies 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR STEEP ROOFS 








COAL TAR PITCH and Tar-saturated Felt 
possess certain advantages for roofing 
which other roofing materials do not 
approach. That is why most of the 
records for long roof life are made by 
coal tar roofs. 





FOR YEARS, coal tar pitch roofing ma- 
terials were available only for flat roofs. 
Now, however, there is a Koppers 
Steep Pitch for use in constructing 
steep built up slag surfaced roofs. 


—w WCtAsen 





IT HAS A MUCH HIGHER SOFTENING POINT 
than ordinary roofing yet it remains 
plastic over a wide range of tempera- 
ture and tenaciously holds the slag 
surfacing in place. 








There are extra qualities for you in all 
these other Koppers products: Coal 
and Coke, Coal Preparation Systems, 
Coke and Gas Plants, Purification and 








Recovery Equipment, Boiler and In- 
dustrial Electric Power Stations, Indus- 
trial Chemicals, Creosote, Municipal 
Incinerators, Castings, Special Machin- 
ery, American Hammered Piston Rings, 
D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, 
Material-handling Systems, Pressure- 
treated Timber Products, Tarmac Road 
Tars, Waterproofing, Bituminous-base 
Paints, Ships, Barges. 


Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Electroform Iron to Make Molds 


U. S. Rubber’s new Ekko process is a modifica. 
tion of electroplating. Can be applied to molds for plas. 


Last week United States Rubber Co. re- 
moved the wraps from its Ekko process 
for making tire molds by electroforming 
iron. At the same time it revealed the 
establishment of a department in its De- 
troit plant to supply molds and dies 
made by the same process to industry at 
large. Economies are big; range of appli- 
cations is great. Up-and-coming plastics 
molders are already getting quotations 
on their specifications; a silver manufac- 
turer is getting exact reproductions of a 
hand-made silver bowl from electro- 
formed drawing dies; a young woman 
who lost her left hand in an automobile 
accident is wearing a new and very life- 
like sponge rubber hand which permitted 
her to wear short-sleeved dresses all 
summer. 

Electroforming is our old friend elec- 
troplating, turned to different purposes. 
Where electroplating throws a coating of 
nickel or gold or chromium on other 
metals for decoration and protection, 
electroforming throws a heavy deposit of 
99.98%-pure iron around almost any 
model of which reproductions are desired. 
The model may be made of rubber, or 
plaster of Paris, or wood, or metal, any- 
thing in fact that will not dissolve in a 
hot plating bath. When the deposit of 
iron has grown to a depth 3-4 inch, it 
is sawed apart, making two halves of a 
mold or die so accurate that it repro- 
duces in intaglio every perfection and 
imperfection of the original model. Re- 
productions molded in the intaglio be- 
come exceedingly true reproductions. 
Thus comes about the name Ekko—a 
phonetic and trade-markable spelling of 
“echo.” 


Duplicates Tire Molds Quickly 


An example of the savings inherent in 
the process is presented by electroformed 
tire molds which are exact duplicates of 
a master tire mold wherein the tread 
design is cut out of a steel forging with 
special engraving machines. By the 
former process used by U.S. Rubber in 
getting duplicates, each one took ap 
proximately as long to make as the mas- 
ter—a matter of at least 165 man-hours. 
Now the operatives insert a spacer ring 
between the two halves of the master 
and mold a rubber tire whose cross-sec- 





tics and to dies for stamping. 



















Almost symbolic of the helping 


Ekko electroforming brings to 
try is the electrodeposited mo 


making a rubber artificial han: 


tion is about 4-inch thicker than a s 
ard tire. The tire, brushed with a 
coating of graphite to make its surfa 
conductive to electricity, is immersed 
the plating bath and the juice turned « 
Without further labor or attentior 
yond a routine inspection now and the: 
the duplicate mold practically forms 
itself around the tire. After 10 days 
two weeks of continuous plating, during 
which a dense }-inch coat of iron 
been built up, the resultant mo! 
sawed in half. The extra thickness pro- 
vided by the spacer ring allows plent 
toom for machining the mold halves t 
the original dimensions of the master 
Actual man-hours of labor for duplicating 
the mold are only a fraction of the 
former 165. 

While electroformed tire molds 
still undergoing the pangs and growing 
pains of development, a Roman Catho! 


priest, whose hobby is sculpture, asked 
the company to cooperate in producing 
the sponge rubber hand for the young 
woman who had met with an accid: 

Naturally, she did not want to wear th 
ordinary type of artificial member, which 
is fastened on with braces over the shi 
der, and the priest wanted to help her all 
he could. The engineers who were fath- 
ering the Ekko process saw a chance for 
a wholly unexpected experiment. The 
priest modeled a hand in plaster of Paris 


} 
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the good right hand in every 
the same time taking a cast of 
», With a mold made by electro 
wer the plaster, and a metal 
ide to match the stump, a new 





came easy work. The natural 





of sponge rubber holds the 





shtly in place: a little coloring 





ails included) almost brings the 





. life: and the wearer can secure 





es at any time, quickly. Some 





ec she wears a glove over the new 





wore often she hides the juncture 





etwe arm and ungloved hand with a 
de br icelet 


Plastics Will Bene fit 


Less sensational, but more important 








onomically, will be the impact of elec 





roforming on the plastics industry 





Manv a good molding job is lost to other 





aterials and other processes bv the high 
st of molds. Fortunately for plastics, 
t will often be possible to make an orig 






nal mold directly from a sculptured or 
machined model by electroforming. And 






‘ 


ven where an original has to be ma 





hined out of solid steel, duplicates can 





be made simply and inexpensively by 
means similar to those used for duplicate 
tire molds. True, some of the smaller 





luplicate plastics molds can be made 
quickly now by “hobbing,” and larger 
molds duplicated by means of panto- 
graphic equipment, but electroforming 
s hound to have a big and welcome “in” 

the business. The same holds true for 
metal stampings and die castings, which 
may be found to call for somewhat differ- 
ent techniques of electroforming but to 
lich precisely the same principles 


ipply 


Some Jobs the Process Can Do 





One of the first jobs in the new De- 
jit custom shop called for molds for a 
plastic reflecting lens with sharply 
gled raised prisms. Graphite to conduct 
plating current would not stick to 





t model, The engineers developed a 

nique for applving gold in vapor 
m under a high vacuum. Another job 
is to make a mold for rubber balls, 





sing a big league baseball as model 





Rubber balls produced therewith show 
t only the baseball's stitching but the 
grain of the horsehide. Still other more 







or less experimental jobs range from the 





reproduction of a 14-inch metal sand- 





\ tray to embossing dies for synthetic 





leather, and to the production of molds 








eramic tiles in bas relief. The metal 





presented a new problem, as means 





to be devised to keep the electro- 





ed iron from sticking. The emboss 


g dies were plated on genuine leather, 





ring precise facsimiles of natural 






5 ns. The ceramic tiles are particularly 





teresting because they reproduce cer- 

two-dimensional photographs and 
vings in three-dimensional bas relief 
t secret process 


When one considers  electroformed 








molds and dies for the first time. one Is 
likely to wonder whether iron of 99.98° 

purity will have the physical properties 
to withstand long production runs. But 
tests indicate that electrodeposited Iron 
is about 50 harder than cold rolled steel 


and is “substantially free from porosity “ 


for 


the Scleroscope 37. Should softer metal " ghting efficiency 
. for 59 years 
be desired, the iron may be brought to 200 Models 
the normal value of pure iron by anneal Impressive designs for 
office obby or b 


ing: if greater hardness is desirable, car 


burizing will make the iron scratch glass r wae 


And if resistance to corrosion is indi crease 
by your 
cated, an electrodeposited coating of See 


nickel may be applied to the model 
before the iron is thrown on. When the 
resulting mold is split, the nickel be 
comes the wearing surface. Finally, since 
electrolytic iron has a heat conductivity 
nearly double that of cast iron or steel 


an Ekko mold bears a special advantage 






Lamps for store, genera 
office or factory, that re 
eye strain n 


equipment dealer 
FARIES MFG. CO. 
S. Robert Schwartz Div 
1014 E. Grand Ave 
Decatur, II! 


to Your E 


Handsome to 
restful to use 

Faries lar ead 
Hardness on the Brinell scale is 240: on in style = ; 


Produ 


as they have 


efficiency Sold 
electrical or of 


LEADERS IN STYLE AND 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 



























in any molding which requires high 





heat transfer 
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When Time Between Order 


and Shipment Must Be 


Short . bg 9 


In every type of business, particularly in 
those where time is a factor, Teletalk 
Amplified Intercommunication speeds 
production and delivery by eliminating 
steps, reducing unnecessary conversa- 
tions and saving time. . . . The illustra- 
tions above, show part of a Teletalk in- 
stallation in a nationally known photo- 
graphic studio. Here, no delays can be 
tolerated; magazine publishing dates 
wait for no one. . . . In this studio, execu- 









Your Instructions! 


tives, salesmen, photographers, models 
and dark room operators are under fin 
ger-tip control of Teletalk. Service is 
improved and customers are satisfied 
Teletalk willsave time, energy and money 
in your business. Systems to meet every 
requirement 
paging, signalling and sound distribu 
tion. Sales and service available every 
where. Write for specific data as to how 
leading businesses are using Teletalk 


intercommunication 


Teletalk permits the combination of Intercommunication; Paging, 
Signalling and Sound Distribution, in one compact system. 


Licensed by Electrical Research Products, Inc 


under U. S. Patents of American 


Telephone and Telegraph Company and Western Electric Company, Incorporated 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY « Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. © Established 1909 


Export Dept.: 100 Varick Street, New York City 


Cable Address: “ARLAB,” New York 


Webster ™ Electric 


“Where Quolity is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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HAVE IT YOUR: 
OWN WAY... 


Do you want to give your product 
more beauty, lighter weight, greater 
sales appeal? Do you want to simplify 
its production... get more money for 
it? You ought to know about Durez. 
Durez plastics have so many advan- 
tages over heavier, bulkier materials 
...are so readily adaptable to countless 
products that you can “have it your 
own way” when it comes to design. Our 
technical staff will gladly work with 
you, just as it has with hundreds of 
other manufacturers for many years. 
Write Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 
89E Walck Road, N. Tonawanda, N.Y. 


Latest models in 
the Montgom- 
ery -Ward line 
of electric wash- 
ersare equipped 
with six Durez 
plastic parts for 
good looks and 
resistance to 
soap, water, 
steam or chemi- 
cals in washing 
solutions. 








New portable desk-type Cardineer file has 614 
inch diameter wheel molded of brown mottle 
Durez plastic. Durez saves weight, simplifies 
production. 








Metal Protection: Special Durez resins give 
industrial finishes extra toughness, elasticity, 
and durability. Paints formulated with Durez 
stand up where others ‘fold up.” 


Durez Plastics & Che 


nicals, In 


PLASTICS THAT FIT THE JOB 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Tempo Film Stencil 


WHEN DUPLICATING STENCILS are made 


with the new Tempo Film Stencil, all 
typing and art work are applied through 











the transparent cellulose film rather than 
directly on the stencil. Milo Harding Co., 
Ltd., 612 Commonwealth Annex, Pitts- 
burgh, the manufacturer, points out that 
the film solves four problems: type-filling, 
type-cleaning, “loop-letter cut-outs,” and 
feed roller swelling. 


Multi-Color Cloth Labels 


PATENTED METHODS. developed by Rose 
Patch & Label Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.., 
produce “Vat-Dyed” Multi-Color Cloth 
Labels whose colors promise to outlive 
the cotton cloth on which they are im- 
printed. Lettering is clear and distinct. 
Elaborate colored artwork and even re- 
productions of photographs are within 
the range of the process. 


Thread Grinder Attachment 


NEWEST DEVELOPMENT of Dumore Co., 
Racine, Wis., is the Dumore Thread 
Grinder Attachment for use with the 
No. 5 Precision Grinder on almost any 








small lathe. With spindle speeds of 8,500 
to 19,000 r.p.m. available, the outfit will 
grind almost any number of threads per 
inch on stock ranging from ¥% to 6 inches 


| in diameter. 


Prescription Polaroids 


AFTER SEVERAL YEARS of intensive devel- 
opment, American Optical Co., South- 
bridge, Mass., announces that Polaroid 
lenses for polarizing and thus eliminating 
reflected glare from the wearer's eyes are 

















now being ground to prescript 
polarizing material acts as a 
filling between two polished 





“corrected” glass, giving the w 







additional advantage of “safet 
protection. 







Face-Lite Shaver 






NEWEST ELECTRIC SHAVER to Co! 
American Safety Razor Corp., 
lyn, N. Y., is the Gem-lectric |] 
Shaver equipped with a “two-way 
ing head, an inbuilt electric lig 
luminate the whiskers, and a radi 
ference suppressor. Thickness 

shaver is not increased by the a 
of the light. 


Pit Lift Air Jack 


















Hitcuep to a compressed air lin 
new Alemite Pit Lift Air Jack su 
a car’s engine and body weight 

lubrication, permitting lubricants 






freely around all important chassis | 
ings, such as king pins, shackles 
springs. Stewart-Warner Corp., Chicag 
will make it in four models for 
various service pits and lifts. 


Duplex Fire Alarm 

WHEN A PROPERTY is protected by 
Duplex Automatic Fire Alarm Syster 
New Jersey Fire Alarm Co., Inc., \ 
ark, N. J., a continuous length of 
hollow tubing is installed on the ceiling 
of each room. If just a small fire st 
the heat expands the air in the tubing 
sounding a local alarm right on 
property; if it is a big fire, the sa 
expanding air actuates an alarm 

city fire station—two kinds of ala 
hence the name Duplex. Tubing us 
covered by a layer of plastic insulat 
protecting it against corrosion and ot 
physical damage. 


Remover 


CONTAINING NEITHER BENZOL, acid, 

kali, nor an unpleasant odor, the new 
Strypeeze 
baked enamel, varnish, shellac, lacqu« 
and synthetic finishes for easy removal 
with a scraper. 


Remover will “lift” paint 


Savogran Co., India 
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Wharf, Boston, Mass., compounds it so 
that it will not run or drip when used on 


vertical and overhead surfaces. 


Metzgar Wheel Conveyor 

WHEN PRODUCTION CONSIDERATIONS make 
it necessary to move the new 700-lb. 
capacity Metzgar Wheel Conveyor, one 


man handles each 10-ft. section easily, 
since its weighs only 66 Ib. Tripod stands, 
which rest solidly on the roughest floor, 
have a quick and easy height adjustment 
Metzgar Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., the 
maker, specifies that the ball-bearing 
wheels should never be oiled. 





PRODUCTION ANGLES 





“Flying Wing?” 

Nationa Apvisory CoMMITTEE FOR 
Agronautics tacitly confirms a report 
that Langley Field, near Washington, 


has developed a new airplane wing sec- | 


tion which may push military speed well 
up toward 500 miles per hour. For years 


aerodynamic authorities have assumed | 
the existence of a “shock wave” phenom- | 


enon which might seriously reduce air- 


foil efficiency above certain speeds. Ap- | 


parently N.A.C.A.’s findings upset this 
theory. Best information available indi- 
cates the use of the new wing section on 
a long-anticipated “flying wing” plane: 


a wing having no fuselage, and probably 


no tail assembly, and having its engines 


faired into the leading edge. Pusher pro- | 


pellers, on shafts extending from the trail- 
ing edge, are contemplated. The new de- 


sign appears feasible in both light and | 


heavy equipment. Service officers in 
Washington say that if N.A.C.A.’s design 
can be put into production at an early 
date, it will have a profound effect on 
the military contest now taking place in 
Europe. 


New Specification Chart 

SUPPLEMENTING its two circular specifica 
tion charts which operate on slide-rule 
rinciples—“Nickel in the Brass Foun- 
lry” and “Nickel Cast Irons”—Interna- 
onal Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, 
rings out a new one, “Nickel Alloy Steels 


I 
t 
I 


for Bars, Shafting, Simple Forgings, etc.” 
To operate, select the required size and 
the desired yield point; twist a dial; read 
off the phy sical properties of a suitable 
steel and its “S.A.E. number.” 
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TESTING BASIN RESULT OF 
YEARS OF RESEARCH 
AND PLANNING 


MARKED ECONOMIES ON THIS HUGE PROJECT 


HE new U. S. Naval Experimental Ship-Testing Basin at Carderock, 
Md., was conceived and executed in reinforced concrete, with sound 
economy in both design and construction. 

The Basin Building is 1300 ft. long; a 3-hinged, reinforced-concrete arch 
roof provides an unobstructed clear span of 110 ft. 

For construction economy, Navy engineers specified high-early strength 
cement for this roof, and permitted form removal at a concrete strength of 
3000 Ib. per sq. in., but not less than 4 days. 

About 15,000 bbl. of ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement were used. ‘Incor’ produced 
average strengths of 3270 Ib. per sq. in. at 3 days and 3500 Ib. at 4 days. 
‘Incor’s dependable early strength exceeded specifications—contributing 
toward job completion 6 months ahead of contract date. Turner Construc- 
tion Co., New York, general contractor. 

Close to 60,000 bbl. of Lone Star Cement were used in office, shop, 
laboratory buildings and roadways. Rigid control resulted in uniform 
concrete; strengths averaged 3160 Ib. per sq. in. at 7 days. 

A convincing example of the soundness of utilizing ‘Incor’* 24-Hour 
Cement and Lone Star Cement for maximum economy. Write for copy of 
“Cutting Concrete Costs.” Lone Star Cement Corporation, Room 2214, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. OF 


Sales Offices: ALBANY, BIRMINGHAM, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS 
HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSON, MISS.; KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS, 
NEW YORK, NORFOLK, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, D.< 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT 


_ 
4 


‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT AND LONE STAR CEMENT PRODUCED 
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Well-arranged washrooms 

equipped with ScotTissue 

Towels save money... 
build good will 


How long since you have visited 
your plant washrooms? You may 
find, as others have, that more time 
is wasted here than in any other part 
of your plant or office. Inefficient 
arrangement, poor fixtures, a lim- 
ited supply of towels—any or all of 
these things cause congestion and 
loitering, eat up overhead. 

Actual work in planning and 
equipping thousands of plant and 
ofhce washrooms to give efficient, 
more economical service has resulted 
in the Scott Washroom Advisory 
service. 

Why not send for our free booklet 
which explains how washrooms can be 
made to pay their way in terms of in- 
creased good will among workers, and 
reduced costs from time and material 


saved? 
FREE! 


“Washroom Advisory 
Service’ Booklet 
gives practical 
suggestions on how 
to relieve congestion 
++. reduce overhead 
in washrooms. 












¢ Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. Send me, without 
obligation, “Scott Washroom Advisory Service.” 


Name 7 





Position — 





Firm_ ——— 








Address__ 
Trade Mark ““ScotTissue’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 
Copr., 1988, Scott Paper Ce. 
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New Wage-Hour 


Deadline 


Unless something happens, minimum wage gus 


up, maximum hours down on Oct. 24. First year, “len. 


BUSINESS HAS ONE MONTH to go before 
the federal wage-hour law ends its first 
year of operation. The anniversary is Oct. 
24. More important, that’s the date on 
which the law is scheduled automatically 
to tighten up a notch, raise its minimum 
wage level from 25¢ to 30¢ an hour, cut 
its maximum straight-time work limit 
from 44 to 42 hours a week. 

Much can happen in a month of this 
autumn of 1939. It is even conceivable 
that, within that period, national defense 
measures could get in the way of a peace- 
time wage-hour law. Speculation along 
such lines added interest to Washington 
talk of a replacement of Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator Elmer Andrews by a soldier, 
Maj. Philip Fleming, late of the Resettle- 
ment Administration and the Public 
Works Administration. However, pending 
whatever may pend, business men are 
getting down to work on the problems 
raised by the law’s Oct. 24 requirements 
as originally written. 

Affects Interstate Commerce 

The law says that all employees in 
interstate commerce who are not specifi- 
cally exempted must be put under the 
new rules on the due date. It was esti- 
mated a year ago that 1,380,000 were 
affected by the first 25¢-44 hr. provisions 
—the majority being covered because of 
the hours clause. 

Approaching Oct. 24, 1939, Depart- 
ment of Labor statisticians still are 
busy refining the final estimates of ex- 
pansion, but a good guess is that at least 
550,000 employees will be entitled to the 
raise from 25¢ to 30¢ an hour, and that 
around 1,750,000 will be covered by the 
42-hr. provision. Time-and-a-half is still 
the law’s rate for overtime. Incidentally, 
a 42-hour week is going to be a strange 
animal to many industries; heretofore, 
schedules have been largely figured on 
86, 40, or 48 hours. 

The Wage-Hour Division has been pre- 
paring to duplicate its efforts of last year, 
by using press, radio, and newsreel an- 
nouncements to inform everyone fully 
about the coming changes. It is felt, how- 
ever, that the average business man and 
employee have become fairly well in- 
formed about the law by now, and that 
it will not be necessary for them to do 





. ae 66 ss 
iency’’; second year, “‘more enforcement. 





so much reading of the primer 
19388. 

More strict enforcement has 
promised for the wage-hour law’s s 


Admin 
Andrews got wide compliance wit 
little forcing. The majority of emp 
were paying well above the statut. 
a week for help, and were quite 
“chiseling fringes” 


year. Over the first year, 


br 


to see their 
up to the legal scale. Complaints fr: 


business community have invar 





Back to Work 

















A 
An avalanche of buying, brought on 


by the war, has set steel mills hui 


ming, and it’s a familiar sight aga 
to see workers filing out of a steel 
plant after the day’s work—as the 
are here at the Carnegie-Illinois plant 
in Chicago. This week was the w 
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dustry’s biggest since '37 
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Busi 


dealt with the rigidity of the hours provi 
sons, and not with the pay-rate. 
Andrews feels that he was fortunate 
ting this employer-cooperation. He 
| very little money to start with, and 
intil last July 1 had only seven law- 
< to cover the entire country. He was 
’ ered with 
10,000 during the first month. The total 
as reached above 20,000 but dupli- 


employee-complaints— 


cations bring the number of cases down 
to 16,000. Inspection, study of records, 
nd certification of complaints has pro- 
ceeded slowly, held back by lack of staff. 

Now the division is expanding. It has 
30 attorneys and will add 15 more, at 


least. It has a field force of 212, due to 


grow to around 500 during the coming | 


fiscal year. Complaints coming in at the | 


rate of 900 to 1,000 a month can be han- 
dled by this staff, even though in some 
cases it takes time to reach a conclusion. 
In one West Virginia case, the books of 


65 small lumber firms had to be exam- | 


ined ) 


How the Record Stands 


Thus far, the Wage-Hour Division has | 


ought 34 criminal cases to court, and 
$1 suits for injunction. In_ the 
former category, there have been 24 pleas 
of guilty, and fines of $71,000 have been 
collected from employers who violated 
the act. Thirty-three injunctions have 
been granted, one has been partially 
granted, and one has been denied. Right 
now, there are ten criminal suits and five 


civil 


civil suits pending in the courts. 

Although the law that 
offenders can be jailed, only one 
has gone to jail and he was taken in for 
contempt of The first 
offense case now is on the docket, Dept. 
of Justice agents having filed charges on 
June 8 against a Georgia employer who 
pleaded guilty last May to former 
charges of violation. 

So far, leniency has been a rule in 
the Wage-Hour Division. For example, 
one employer was found guilty on each 
count of a 5-count indictment and fined 


SECC md 


Savs 


man 


court. second- 


$3,000 on each. He paid $3,000 and was | 


put on probation; the balance of $12,000 
was supended on promise of restitution 
of back wages and full compliance. An- 
other was fined $23,000, paid $1,000, had 
the rest suspended. The record is studded 
with similar cases. 


Andrews Plans Enforcement 


In many other cases, the division says 
that it has not found intent to violate the 
law, and has arranged “consent settle- 
ments” without punitive action. Andrews 
makes no of the fact, however, 
that he thinks a year is long enough for 
most employers to find out what the law 
is. Plans call for less educational advice 
and more enforcement and damage-col- 
lecting from here on. 

The Administration has been 
stantly on the go, speaking in San Fran- 
cisco, Boston, Birmingham, New York, 


secret 


con- 
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PAIRED WITH THE Leaders FOR STEAM ECONOMY 





HE TOWELS 
Carerrore Veet 


A STYLE LEADER IN TEXTILES 














































THE 
STEAM SOURCE 
\ ) 

BY 
COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 
PACE SETTER IN STEAM GENERATION 


Foresighted management has brought Cannon Mills to a place of leadership in a field 


where “‘something new and better”’ is always the order of the day. In styling household 


textiles, Cannon continues to set new standards to meet advancing public tastes. 


Almost invariably, such foresight in management is many-faceted . . 


. showing up 


as elsewhere in the choice of fundamental production facilities such as steam gener- 


ating equipment. For those who set modern standards are the first to demand 


modern standards in everything they buy. 


Such is the case with Cannon Mills. And like so many firms whose names mean 


leadership, Cannon has seen fit to select 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING steam gener- 


ating equipment for its major requirements. At Kannapolis, N. C., boilers and most 
auxiliary equipment are C-E built. A newer power plant at Concord, N. C., is 100°% 


COMBUSTION-equipped. 


For just as Cannon leads in textiles, so C-E sets the pace in modern facilities for 
low cost steam supply. Whatever your steam demands, you too will find COMBUSTION 


ENGINEERING ready to plan an installation keyed to your specific needs, and reflect 
ing “leadership” standards in design, construction and performance. 


COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


C-E PRODUCTS INCLUDE ALL TYPES OF 
SYSTEMS AND STOKERS; ALSO SUPERHEATERS, ECONOMIZERS AND AIR HEATERS 


BOILERS, FURNACES, PULVERIZED FUEL 
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anywhere he has had time to 
He has put six industrial com 
mittees to work on 


Chicago 
appear 





industry 
scales, as authorized under the law, and 
to date has approved final reports from 


special 







the hosiery and textile committees. Ho- 





siery’s scale was set at 324¢ an hour for 
seamless and 40¢ for full-fashioned. This 
scale went into effect Monday, Sept. 18. 
Textile’s rate was fixed at a flat 324¢ per 







hour, to begin on that same Oct. 24 when 





the law’s general minimum rises to 30¢. 
There had been talk about court fights 
and bitter rebellion from the South, be- 
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Union 


Actors Equity Association 
American Federation of Radio Artists 
Screen Actors Guild, Inc. 


Chorus Equity Association 
American Guild of Variety Artists 


*Other branches, with membership: 


American Guild of Musical Artists, Inc. 
Brother (Burlesque) Artists Association 


Jurisdiction 
Legitimate stage 
Radio 
Motion pictures 
Opera, con. stage 
Burlesque 
Chorus 
Night clubs 


Hebrew Actors Union, 


W hat It Costs to Be an Artiste 


Initiation 
ce 

$50 

$25 or $50 
$25 

$25 or $50* 
$10 

$10 

$5 or $10° 


Inc., (300), 





Fees and Dues Collected by Principal Unions in the Associated Actors 
Artistes of America * 


Annual Men 
wes ; 
$18 i 
$18 to $100' «& 
$18 to $100° 9 
$18 to $100 | 
$16 
$12 1 
$12 or $16 ‘ 


Hebrew Ch 








Union (50), Hungarian Actors and Artists Association (350), and Italian Actors Union (4 





cause there was no North-South differen- 
tial in the textile order, but the war may 
make Southern textiles perk up. 

Four more committees are at work on 







special industry scales for wool, shoes, 
millinery and hats, apparel. The milli 
nery and shoe committees are about fin 














ished, but it will take some time to iron 
the wrinkles out of apparel 

Meanwhile, the argument over amend 
ing the law is still on the fire. Most inter 
(who saw his own 







ested are Andrews 





recommendations trampled in the closing 
days of the last Congress) and the farm 
blocs, which want to reduce the law’s 






importance and its chances eventually to 
workers. The whole bitter 





cover farm 





battle over the wage-hour law may be 
fought 


those close to the 





again—but the best advice of 





scene is that war 





trends and business trends will have to 





be determined first 













1 Depends upon salary. 
2 Choruses pay the lower figure 











Actors’ Union Merger 


Organizations plan _ single 
set-up to end confusing jurisdic- 
tions and multiple fees. 


FRESH FROM A VICTORY in a jurisdictional 
dispute with the stagehands (BW—Sep 
9°39,p53), the Associated Actors and 
Artistes of America, affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor, is con- 
sidering plans to consolidate its member 
organizations into a single union. Officers 
of the 11 branches met in New York City 
this week to discuss the technical points 
of the proposal, which would substitute 
a single set-up for the confusing jurisdic- 
tions, initiation fees, and dues-collection 


























































INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 









Arnold Genthe 


MACHINES CORPORATION 





World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


machineries which now exist in the 
labor field. 

At present a popular actor, like E 
Bergen for instance, has to belong t. 
union to 
movies, and still another if he makes 
He has to cont 
paying full dues to his home union 
half dues to the others. 
cials point out that this is a result of 


broadcast, another to 


sonal appearances. 
Perspiring 
haphazard growth of the unions and 
an attempt to shake down the acto 


Under the 
would need just one set of clear 


rearrangement an 


papers. He would pay his initiation 
and dues into the head office. Since « 
the opposition, which is small, appr 
the idea in principle, it probably w 

in operation before you can say “Ha 
New Year.” The critics feel that 

actors will have to watch their ste; 
they will end up under a dictators! 
Informed observers state, however, t 
the branch unions will retain some p 
of their present, autonomous privileg: 


End Sailor Wage Row 


Break in the deadlock be- 
tween ship owners and National 
Maritime Union permits 11 boats 
to sail. 





AFTER THREE WEEKS of bickering over 
war ‘compensations, the sailors and the 
Atlantic ship operators reached an agre« 
ment which permitted ships to sail lat: 
this week. Earlier in the week 11 Amer 
can-flag ships had been tied up in New 
York harbor and between 30 and 40 
tramp steamers with home ports in the 
Gulf were threatened with strikes 

The agreement reached by the con 
ferees, subject to ratification by the 
sailors, provided: A 25% increase in bas 
pay, continuance of wages if a sailor is 
interned, guaranteed transportation back 
to the United States. In the event of 
disaster, the operators will replace the 
personal belongings of each sailor up to 
a maximum of $150. War risk insurance 
will be shelved pending Congressional 
action. 

This settlement represents a compro- 
mise between the demands of the sailors 
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wanted $250 per month bonus for - 
war zones, $25,000 insurance, and 
Yi IN TROL 


increase in the manning list—and 
of the ship owners who wanted to 
existing wage scales and leave the WNL - 
r of personnel protection up to Con- 
which will consider a bill to issue 
sk insurance. 
or to the agreement the Maritime 
Commission declared that the tie-ups 
the operator’s problem and that the 
us demanded by the crews was a mat- 
ter for collective bargaining. 


British Sailors Refuse to Sail 


Meanwhile, the 52 unlicensed personnel 
of the complement of 69 British sailors, 
which arrived in New York last week 


from London on the Aquitania, refused 





to sail on two tankers belonging to the 

Anglo-American Oil Co., Ltd., a Standard 

Oil of New Jersey subsidiary. Hired by 

Anglo-American at the English wage 

scale, which is inferior to the American, 

they balked when they learned of the «| SDR ORS OF 
strike for war compensations. Standard \ 
of New Jersey, which owns 13 companies 

operating 142 ocean-going tankers under 

the flags of 9 nations, has left the prob- The Gate 

lem in Anglo’s hands. Anglo has lost two The pneumatic thermostat ' 


of its 15 ships since the war’s outbreak with the famous Helmet 


and only recently bought the two laid up Seal construction 
in New York. They are German bottoms 
operating under the flag of Panama, and 
at this point in their career British 
registry is being sought for them. 





LABOR ANGLES 





Trend? 

Oxe or THOSE “Big” labor-board cases 
has been settled, apparently. In an age- 
class with Ford, Republic, Heinz, Inland 
Steel, and Bethlehem Steel, the Douglas 
Aircraft case began in 1937, two and a 
half years ago, and went through all the 


stages known to labor lawyers. Last week | 
a stipulation between NLRB and the | 
company washed the case up; Douglas 


recognition is to be withheld from a local 
ndependent” which was held to be 
company-dominated, and the United 
Automobile Workers (C.1.0.) is free to 
organize. An attempt to get reinstate- 
ment of former sitdown strikers was 
dropped. 


On Labor Contracts 


Emptoyers—and labor leaders, too— 
should find a new book called “The Col- 
lective Labor Agreement” helpful. Writ- 
ten by Elias Lieberman, long-time coun- 
sel to the highly-polished International 
adies Garment Workers Union, the 233- 
ge book goes into detail on best 
thods of negotiation, development, and 
pervision of contracts for many kinds 
! industries. Specimen clauses are given 
r scores of items which may come up in 
nployer-employee dicussion (Harper & 
ros., New York, $3.00). 


@ units may be similar in basic principle, but there is a vast 
difference in the results and performance produced by the Gradutrol 
System compared with conventional types of pneumatic control. The 
new M-H Gradutrol Thermostat is as improved in performance as 
it is in appearance. The Gradutrol System as a whole brings a new 
and astounding degree of accuracy and responsiveness to pneumatic 
control as a result of 26 distinct improvements engineered by 
Minneapolis-Honeywell since its entrance into this branch of the 
control field. The Gradutrol System actually gives to pneumatic con- 
trol an outstanding new performance hitherto believed impossible. 


"Five Star” Control for Large Space Heating 


*% COMPLETE LINE .. . Mine 
Honeywell is the only manufacturer 
complete line of simplified contr nits, th 
poeumaric and electric %® UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY .. . 
By completely engineering a contr yerem f 
* IMPARTIAL ENGINEERING .. . start to hnish, responsibility in every M-H 
ng all types of control, M-H Engineers can stailation 1s undivided 
impartia, recommendations in the seie 
ment . . . either pneumatic, elects w DEPENDABILITY AND SERVICE. . 
M-H controls a of more tan $4 yea 


combination of both 1 


¢ the resule a . 


hip and the largest, most ¢ Je 
*% OPERATING EFFICIENCY .. f i facturing fa es. Se 
M-H Precision Contr enables heating i t ‘ terr ” netw 


conditioning systems to deliver ¢ 


When you install Minneapolis-Honeywell Automatic Controls on 
your heating or air conditioning system, you know youare getting a 
control system backed by an engineering responsibility which insists 
that the best is none too good. M-H Engineers stand ready to work 
with your architect, engineer, or contractor in solving your control 
problem . . . Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Company, 2728 
Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 



















































































The Business Record, State by State 
Percent Gain or Loss from First Half 1938 to First Half 1939 
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FINANCE + SECURITIES + COMMODITIES 



















Peace “Scares” Plague Stock Prices 


Traders jump in and out of the war babies as the 
news swings from war to peace or from peace to continued 






war. Commodities are quieter. 







TRADING IN ALL THE MARKETS—-commodi that momentum will go a long way 
ties as well as securities—blew hot and toward supporting business activity 
cold this week as the news from Europe Such an argument between the bulls 





wobbled between the possibility of peace and the bears is what makes markets, 
the continuation of war. By and large, and the rapid swings of the last few 
traders were inclined to dump shares’ days are proof enough of that. Similarly, 
when the portents seemed for peace, just some of the shifting between groups of 
they had bought hand over fist a stocks was a tip-off on the speculative 
frame of mind. Traders who had bought 










a> 
fortnight ago when the war broke out. 

Nevertheless, there is at least a strong such shares as steels on the prospect of 
minority among the financial fraternity war profits were prone at times to shift 
that peace might help into the long neglected utilities as the 













W } ich believes 
the markets rather than damage them. 
Their logic is that this country was “on 
the way” before the war broke out— 





news went peaceward—and vice versa. 











Jogging the Backward 






that industry would have been at an Not only was there shifting between 
even higher rate than the 104 rate indi- peace and war groups, but there was a 





cated at the end of August by Business general combing of the list for stocks 


Week's index had not the fear of war which might have been overlooked. It 






been besetting business thinking. was an effort to find “sleepers” and j 





{ll those who reason that peace would tended to give the market the same 





not more than momentarily retard the ragged, erratic appearance it has had 
markets go on the supposition that the ever since the start of the war. 

world would continue to arm just as it A typical example is found in the busi- 
was arming prior to Sept. 1. This, of | ness machines group. These stocks were 
















course, would continue to bolster heavy neglected at the outbreak of war. In 
industry. They conclude that business in fact they sold materially lower in the 
this country is moving fast enough so first two weeks of September. In the 
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last few days, however, they have D> 


up fairly COnSDiK ously Most ot 
are as high or higher than they wer 


\ ig 31 Friends of these stocks « mpha 


size the generally overlooked fact that 


German business machines parti ularly 


cheap tvpewriters—will lose out in the 
South American market. These also hold 
that orders from Europ. have been in ma 


terially better volume than anticipated 


Amusement Shares Rally 


Building materials have given a som: 
what similar account of themselves 


Fully half of the shares of building mate 


rials suppliers worked down gradually 
during the war boom Phen wit the 
realization that war orders will mean 
plant expansion they all cam hack 
fairly briskly Something of the same 
sort can be said of the amusement shares 


although most of them haven't regains 
their full losses. This latter group has 
rallied on the prospect that domest 
prosperity will mean jingling cash in the 
pockets of more people—and that part 
of the cash in a wage-earner’s pocket is 
pretty likely to go through the wicket 
at the neighborhood movie theater 

The confusion of market trends is px 
haps most marked in the food and m 


chandising shares In the “ there = (6A 


lift from ine reased pure hasing power 
which spells higher gross earnings for 
most producers and merchandisers, but 


since in many cases high gross won't be 
translated into better net there was 
also a drag. Department stores, for 
example, have gained but little since 
the end of August. Shares of most of the 
food chains are mixed, as are the variety 
chains. And there is just as wide a dis 
crepancy between the action of st 
of the food processors 


The merchandisers, in other wo 
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hope for higher volume, but they don’t 
know whether they can translate much 
into profits. Processors of foods who 
don't sell trade-marked, fixed-price items, 
generally see a bright future. Some big 
standard-brand manufacturers have done 
no better than hold their own. 

Meanwhile, many investment advisers 
are extending words of caution about 
buying stocks which seem to benefit 
from higher commodity prices simply 
through inventory appreciation. It’s clear 
enough to any student of marketing that 
a rise in commodities enhances the value 
of the inventory that the manufacturer 
has on hand—but there comes a time 
when that inventory has to be replaced 
at higher prices, 


Treasury's Friend 


12 Federal Reserve banks 
buy 3$400,000,000 of Treasury 


bonds in war crisis. 


Watcupos or tue Treasury bond market 
in the war crisis, the Federal Reserve 
again this week was called upon to step 
in and bolster Sec. Morgenthau’s issues 
This was true, for example, as govern 
ment bonds weakened after Hitler’s 
speech Tuesday noon 

However, dealers doubt that the 12 Re 
serve banks soen again will be called 
upon to meet such a landslide of liquida- 
tion in governments as took place on 
Between Aug. 31 and 
Sept. 13—the period of severest strain 
on the Treasury bond market—the cen- 
tral banks added almost exactly $400,- 
000,000 worth of Uncle Sam's obliga- 
tions to their investment account. 


Sept. 5 and 6. 


Reserve Banks Were Prepared 

The Reserve banks—whether by intent 
or by accident had partially prepared 
for the emergency. For a long time prior 
to June 21, they had held $2,564,000,000 
of government bonds. Thereafter, how 
ever, they gradually reduced holdings to 
$2,423,000,000. This was done not by 
selling, but by not replacing holdings of 
Treasury bills which matured and were 
paid off. Thus they had something like 
$141,000,000 of cash realized through 
Treasury redemptions. 

Even that wasn’t much when banks 
and institutional investors began to sell. 
The $40,000,000 day’s turnover on the 
New York Stock Exchange Sept. 5 and 
$70,000,000 on Sept. 6—both new records 
—are indicative of what happened 

The selling movement got under way 
after the middle of August (BW—Aug 
25°39 pp9&4j8) but it didn’t get much 
popular attention until after Sept. 1. First 
the big banks in New York City began to 
sell. They liquidated $59,000,000 of gov- 
ernments between Aug. 16 and Aug. 30. 
On the other hand, weekly reporting 
member banks in the 100 other Reserve 
cities actually bought $99,000,000 in the 
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STOCKS OF CRUDE RUBBER AT NINE-YEAR LOW 


U.S. Consumption Largest in Two Years 
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ame period—overbalancing New York’s 
sales by $40,000,000! 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York had organized a committee 
to help keep markets orderly in case of 
war, and several big New York City 
bankers were on it. They naturally ad 
vocated buying after the war was de 
clared (they could do so logically, be 
cause prices already were down sharply 
enough to make many issues look cheap) . 

In the first week of war, New York 
City banks sold $62,000,000 more of gov- 
ernment bonds, but they actually were on 
the buying side in the worst of the crisis. 
And in the week ended Sept. 13, they in- 
creased their holdings by $49,000,000. 

Banks outside New York City in the 
first week of September liquidated $58,- 
000,000 of government bonds. In the sec 
ond week of the month, they sold $69,- 
000,000. Thus the New Yorkers, during 
much of the deluge, were in there beside 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks helping to 
prevent an even worse break in the gov- 
ernment list. Their buying, added to the 
four hundred million dollars’ worth taken 
by the Reserve banks, played an impor- 
tant role in preventing many of the 
Treasury bonds from selling below par. 


Exchange Traded Large Share 


Incidentally, during the two worst 
days, a much larger than normal propor- 
tion of the trading took place on the New 
York Stock Exchange floor. Normally, 
trade on the floor in governments amounts 
to barely one-tenth of the turnover in the 
over-the-counter market 

If this relationship had held on Sept. 5, 
total volume would have been some 
$400,000,000 for the day; on the sixth it 
would have been $700,000,000. But the 
over-the-counter boys sent much more 
trading than usual onto “the Board” dur- 





ing those two days. If liquidation or 
given day had hit half-billion d 


volume, there’s no telling where prices 


would be now despite timely support 
the Reserve and the big banks. 


Alleghany Windfall 
War markets blow a boom 


into lap of Robert R. Young, head 
of holding company. 


Tue war Markets of the last sev 
weeks blew a windfall into the lap 
Robert R. Young, chairman of Allegh: 
Corp., which is the top holding compa 
of the Van Sweringen railroad empire | 
today actually controls practically not 
ing in the way of railroad properties 
That windfall was the tidy little sum of 
$1,567,221, which the Guaranty Trust ¢ 
of New York forked over when the « 
lateral behind an Alleghany bond iss 
(for which the Guaranty is trustee) 
found to exceed minimum requirement 

Of course, this wasn’t the first tin 
that the securities backing the $31,466 
000 issue of 5s of 1944 exceeded 150 
(the minimum requirements) of the 
face value. What made it unusual w 
that the trustees for the other two Alk 
ghany bond issues—the Marine Midland 
Trust Co. and the Continental Bank & 
Trust Co.—didn’t kick up the fuss the 
did last spring, when cash was similar! 
released. Then those trustees demande 
that the free cash be used to bolster the 
under-collateralized issues (the 5s of 1949 
and 1950), and went to the courts to get 
it—where the matter is still brewing 
And the reason those trustees didn’t again 
complain was because of a recent agree 
ment, out of which came a plan. 

That plan is this: Whenever, as at 
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5s of 





ont. the collateral behind the 
ug exces is 150%, Alleghany will with- 
_« the surplus funds and use them to 
‘» the open market bonds of that 
When Alleghany turns 
over to the Guaranty (which, in 

: cancels them) , that much more col- 
eleased. Thus say, if the 5s of 
be bought at $800 a bond, 
be released in 





bonds 







ral 1S 





44 cal 
an i collateral 
ange for each bond, and the process 
~peated. Or if Alleghany chooses to 
t» the actual collateral instead (“We 
“old take good stuff, not Pittston or 
minal Shares or anything like that,” 
shany’s counsel explained), they 
be used directly to bolster the 

eral of the other two issues. 
This is what may happen with a por- 
of the $1,567,221 Alleghany received 
the Guaranty: $576,150 of that 
mt was deposited with J. P. Morgan 
(o. to meet October interest on the 5s 
' 1950; $623,000 added to the 
115,000 previously deposited in a special 
mt with the Morgan bank, pending 
utcome of the litigation over the pre- 
dy withdrawn collateral. And $368,- 
s left to be used in buying up the 

f 1944 

Unless extended, this “revolving pyra- 
| fund” is to be limited to two years, 
r which time it will be converted into 
iteral for the other two issues. Of 
rse, it will work only if the collateral 
behind the 5s of 1944 remains 
And that remains to be seen 
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Bankers Go To School 


Ir vsep TO BE that Chicago Bankers got 
their schooling in manual bank opera- 
ns on the fly—attending management 
wiation meetings and visiting progres- 

bvely managed banks. But no more. Re- 
tly, seven big banks and trust com- 

panies chipped in, hired A. H. Mogenson 
o did quite a management job for the 











tral Hanover Bank & Trust Co., New 
York City), to run a week’s “summer 
wl” in Chicago. Result was that 





classroom attendance exceeded all ex- 





yctations, bankers boned up on operat- 





mg technique, and got others hepped up 
« well. Now these Chicago banks are 
tling with new systems—planning of 
rk, pre-positioning of machines, new 

tives on old jobs. And Teacher 
‘ogenson is slated to return biweekly to 
see that the boys have 
ed their lessons well. 









cago, to 







Frotecting Customers 
\ 





ERICAN INDUSTRY is making a strenu- 
effort to customers as to 
The obvious object is to avert 
eculative forward buying and to pre- 
ta sharp upswing which would be fol- 
by an abrupt drop in industrial ac- 
ty. An interesting example is provided 





reassure 








by Dry-Zero Corp. (a subsidiary of 
American Hair & Felt which supplies in- 
sulating material to several major indus 
tries) . 
that it will not increase prices for 30 days 


This company has told customers 


nor will it raise quotations without 30 


days’ notice. Moreover, it urges its cus- 
tomers to pass along to their own cus- 
tomers similar And along 
comes Monsanto Chemical with the state- 
ment that it has notified its 30,000 cus- 


tomers that present prices on its prod- 


assurances. 


ucts, with a few exceptions, are yielding a 
fair profit. It says it will not advance 
prices, even if there is opportunity to do 
for 
Monsanto believes an ade- 


so, unless there are sound reasons 
such action. 
quate supply of its major products for 
normal domestic demand plus a sizable 
export requirement is 
promises to serve its own customers first 
“regardless of other inducements that 
may be offered.” 


assured—and _ it 


New Trend in Financing 


WHEN WAR SENT stock 
and bond prices tobogganing, it 


prices booming 
became 
obvious that corporations were no longer 
going to sell bonds in the volume that has 
often been witnessed in the last few years. 
For one thing, it no longer was so profit- 
able to refund, because of the rise in in- 
terest rates implicit in lower bond prices. 
Yet corporations in need of capital—par- 
ticularly if business continues its almost 
vertical rise—will find 
Thus the first corporate 
make an appearance in several weeks was 
interesting when offering was made at the 
start of this week. It was $1,600,000 of 
44% 10-year debentures of Durez Plas- 
tics & Chemicals, Inc. But it 
simple debenture issue—it had a sweet- 


ways to get it. 


financing to 


wasn't a 
ener. The debentures are converted into 
common stock at $45 a share for the next 
at $50 thereafter. This is an 
example of how a corporation, not desir- 


five vears, 


ing to sell common stocks at going prices, 
ean sell with stock 
attractions 


securities common 


And Informing Stockholders 


MONSANTO MADE NEWS on another score 
this week. Like many another company 
with European subsidiaries, 
had little current information on its Eng- 
lish company to impart to the stockhold- 
ers. But it offered what it had. 
stockholder it sent along a balance sheet 
of its English subsidiary for June 30 last, 
and reported its worth in terms per share 


1. 
To each 


of Monsanto common and its contribu- 
Ana- 


conda Copper reported its latest informa- 


tion per share in earnings. Similarly, 


tion concerning its mining properties in 
Upper Silesia the moment it was received. 
After hostilities broke Anaconda 
quickly passed on its report that the 
properties had been placed under Polish 
military control. Later, with the advance 
of the German army and the transfer of 
military control, it reported the change in 
the nationality of its mines. 


out, 


Monsanto | 
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FASTER 


HANDLING at 
LOWER COSTS 





Release your indirect labor for more PRODUC 
TIVE work with TOWMOTOR Lift Trucks and 
Tractors—the leading choice of the country's 
largest specialists in material handling Built 
by a 20 yr. old company specializing in ma 
terial handling equipment and pioneering 
straight gas power with seated center contro 
TOWMOTORS cut materia! handling costs as 
much as 50% in specific cases. Write for action 
picture bulletin No. 16 today. 


TOWMOTOR COMPANY 
1246 E. 152nd. St. Cleveland, Ohio 
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FOREIGN TRADE ~ 


INTERNATIONAL 


AFFAIRS - 


FOREIGN INDUSTRY 





New Rules for Canadian Trade 


War controls affect business in and with Domin- 
Effort made to maintain stable production in indus- 


ion. 


tries vital to Canada’s credit position abroad. 


OTTAWA Week Bureau)- 
Canadian business is beginning to feel 
the full impact of the war. 

imposition of 


> 
{ B USINESS 


Following the drastic 
new war taxes (BW—Sep16°39,p55) , the 
Dominion government has created a For 
eign Exchange Control Board, under the 
direction of the aggressive head of the 


Bank of 


and placed all dealings in foreign ex 


Canada, Graham F. Towers, 
change and foreign securities under strict 
At the same time, all exports 
to be 


controls 
and imports are controlled by 
license 

The Canadian dollar was in no dan- 
ger, though the sharp decline of the 
British pound during the first weeks of 
the war put it under some temporary 
pressure. But Ottawa officials are pre- 
paring for a long war, and want to con- 
serve their economic strength 

The new controls are 

(1) All Canadians must register with 
Control all holdings of 
foreign foreign 
exceeding $1,000. Nearly %2,000,000,000 


of foreign securities are held by Cana- 


the Exchange 


securities or exchange 


dians 


Dividends, Royalties, Debts 


(2) Rates at which foreign exchange 
may be acquired, and the amount, will 
be determined by the Control Board. 
United States subsidiary companies will 
be permitted to buy exchange to make 
their normal returns to the parent com- 
panies. The Board will also 
exchange to Canadian 


provide 
companies to 
meet dividend payments to stockholders 
abroad, and for the payment abroad 
of patent royalties. For the present at 
least, Canada is equipped and ready to 
meet all payments of interest and prin- 
cipal due foreigners on both public and 
private debts. Arrangements are also be- 
ing made for Canadians with margin 
York market to 
secure emergency permits for the trans- 
fer of sufficient funds so that they will 
sudden 


accounts on the New 


not be sold out due to the 
imposition of restrictions. 
Securities held in Canada by non-resi- 
dents will be permitted to move out of 
the country freely, but bank balances or 
other credits held by non-residents will 
he transferable only after certain inves- 


tigations, which will cause at least some 


del: 


Each morning the Exchange Control 
is announcing the rate of exchange on 
New York dollars and sterling, and the 


ty 





Business W ee k > oe ple r 
chartered banks will obser 
throughout the day unless 
countermands them 

(3) No 


kind may be made wit 


exports or 


When a Canadian export: 
out of Canada he must get 
the Customs Office. In 
for a license he must stat: 
goods are consigned, how 
to be paid for them, and t 
bank in which the returns { 
ment are to be deposited 
make certain the payment { 
returns to Canada and 
the foreign country. 


Importers of foreign 


provided with exchange to p: 


i 

goods, provided there is n 
against the import of specif 
the present, no items are pr 
Wallace Campbell, 57-yea 
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WHAT WAR IS DOING TO BUSINESS IN CANADA 


Heavy Industry Will Soon Resume its Uptrend 
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uot of Ford of Canada, has been named 
saad of the War Supply Board, which 
», supplant the Defense Purchasing 
Boa igh its functions are similar 

the Defense Board of the last war 
Repres ntatives of the British Treas- 
the Royal Air Force, the British 


Air Ministry, and the Ministry of Sup- 
ply arrived in Canada this week to join 
the British buying mission which arrived 
at the beginning of the war to arrange 
for the continuous flow of war supplies 
to Britain. It is hinted that Britain will 
first dispose of its Canadian securities 
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| Our Stake in Canada 


United States Direct Investments in Canada and Newfoundland 
Compared with Those in Europe and Latin America 
(Value in thousands of dollars) 


Canada 
No. of estab- 
lishments 
Distribution 
Agriculture 
Paper and wood pulp 
Mining and smelting 
Petroleum 
Public utility & transportation 
Insurance 
Manufacturing 
Miscellaneous 
Total Canada 
Newfoundland 
Total 1,702 
* Includes 26 countries 
+Includes Mexico, Central 


Canada 

Number 
Automotive 52 
Chemical 165 
Electrical 54 
Foodstuff , 68 
Leather 15 
Lumber 88 
Machinery 82 
Metal products 148 
Rubber 12 

Textiles 

Miscellaneous 69 





Total 816 


Value 
$78,547 
10,360 96 
268,897 
238,838 . 87 
108,138 
519,928 . 137 
119,928 
530,098 
61,641 
1,936,193 
15,447 


$1,951,641 


and South America, 


Value 
$42,010 46 
98,97 
41,011 56 
83,363 so 

1,451 6 1,024 

2 26 10,404 

53,805 78 93,820 
96,681 30 80,234 16 
30,255 ~ 16,388 4 
63 20,542 18 3,718 10 
23,267 <8 61,437 13 


38,74 


$5 30,098 


Europe* Latin Americat 
No. of estab- No. of estab- 
lishments lisbments 
393 204 


Value 
$99,996 
400,449 


} alue 
$144,223 


708,194 
152.561 
937,125 


191,789 
56,887 


611,383 
214,402 


$2,847,001 


1,230 $1,244,952 


and West Indies. 


Investments of Specific Manufacturing Industries 


America 
Value Value 
$115,702 6 $17,245 
70,904 64 27,209 
110,753 ‘ 13,681 
46,999 73,941 


Latin 
Number 


Europe 
Number 


1 117 


865 


543 $611,383 164 $191.7 


How American Industry Is Expanding in Canada 


Some United States companies which have established or expanded plants in 
Canada during the last 18 months, or who have licensed the production of 


their products in 


Location and Canadian subsidiary 
Laboratories, Milwaukee (Toronto) 
Allis Chalmers (Toronto) 
Aluminum Co. (Kingston, 
and Shawinigan Falls, Que.) 
American Can Co. (Montreal) 
American Dairies, Inc., Kansas 
phy! Laboratories, Guelph, Ont., 
melk Co., Wallaceburg, Ont.) 
Baxter Laboratories, Inc., Chicago 
Bersted Manufacturing Co., Fostoria, 
(Toronto) 
Chrysler Corp. (Chatham and Windsor, Ont.) 
Coca-Cola Co. (Regina, Sask.) 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (Toronto) 
Columbia Products Corp., Brooklyn, 
(Toronto) 
Electric Auto-lite (Sarnia, Ont.) 
Even-cure Ltd., Los Angeles (Toronto) 
Fairchild Aircraft, Led. (Montreal) 
Fleet Aircraft Ltd. (Fort Erie, Ont.) 
Ford Motor Co. (Lancaster Parish, N. B., 
and Vancouver, B. C.) 
Frigidaire Division, General Motors (Leaside, 
Ont.) 


Agicide 


Ont. and Arvida 


City (Cero- 


and Gree- 


(Toronto) 
Ohio 


N. Y¥. 


General Motors Corp. (McKinnon Industries, 
Lid., Se. Catherines, Ont.) 

John Hope & Sons, West Warwick, R. I. 
(Sherbrooke, Que.) 


=, 


the Dominion. 


name, if varied, in parenthesis) 

International Resistance Co., Philadelphia 
(Toronto) 

M. LaRue Corp., Chicago 

I. F. Laucks, Led., Seartle 

Masonite Co. (Gatineau, Que.) 

Nash-Kelvinator Corp. (London, 

Philco Products Co. (Toronto) 

Polaroid Corp., Boston (Toronto) 

R.C.A. Victor Co., (Montreal) 

Ralston Purina Co. (Montreal) 

The Reardon Co., St. Louis (Montreal) 

Root Spring Scraper Co., Kalamazoo, 
(Toronto) 

Shredded Wheat Co. (Niagara Falls, Ont.) 

Schultz Die Casting Co., Toledo, Ohio 
(Sydenham Trading Co., Wallaceburg, 
Ont.) 

Skat Co., Hartford, Conn 

Snap-On Tools, Inc., 
(Toronto) 

A. G. Spalding & Bros. (Brantford, Ont.) 

Swift & Co. (St. Boniface, Man., and 
Toronto) 

Tide Water Oil Co... New York (Toronto) 

Wagner Electric Corp., St. Louis, (Toronto) 

White Aircraft of Canada Ltd., Leroy, N. Y 
(Gravenhurst, Ont.) 

L. A. Young Spring & Wire Corp., Detroit 
(Marshall Ventilated Mattress Co., Toronto) 


(Hamilton, Ont.) 


(Vancouver) 


Ont.) 


Mich 


(Toronto) 
Kenosha, Wis 














With Canada at war with Germar 
with President 
iterating his promise to defend the 
Washington 


and Roosevelt re 
Dominion from attack. 
attached more than ordinary siqnifi 
cance to the appointment of the n 

Canadian Minister to the U.S. this 
week—Loring ?. Christie. who has 
Counselor to 


been serving as the 


External Affairs Dept. in Ottawa 





costs of its initial purchases 


Linked up with government financial 


to cover 


policies are indications that every effort 
is going to be made to insure stability 
of production in industries vital to the 
maintenance of Canada’s credit position 
abroad, particularly in the United States 
The important newsprint industry, which 
sells most of its output to Americans, is 
preparing to increase output, and has 
already set the price for the next six 
months at the same levels as prevail now 
Inability of the Scandinavian countries to 
should 


( ‘ana 


maintain shipments regularly 
United States demand for 
The gold 
also being encouraged 

that the 


budget carefully avoided the imposition 


boost 


dian newsprint industry is 


Executives noted first war 


of taxes on industries, or any in 


crease in the tax on gold production 


new 


Ottawa is taking special care to make 
tourist exemptions in all of these new 
that from the 
will discouraged 


regulations so visitors 
United States 


from vacationing in the Dominion. 


not be 


What Can Russia Do? 


Moscow doubts Stalin's will- 
ingness to help Hitler; also his 
ability. 

Moscow (Wireless) —Despite Russia's 
startling march into Poland, there is a 
strong belief in Moscow that the Kremlin 
is merely utilizing Germany to improve 
its own strategic position and intends, if 
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possible, to leave the democracies and 
Germany to exhaust each other in a pro- 
longed struggle. 

Big question here is how far Russia 
can and will supply Germany with 
enough war materials to make the Reich 
indifferent to the British blockade. As to 
willingness, fear of Gerfnan domination 
of Europe might easily lead Moscow to 
supply Hitler with no more than neces- 
sary to keep the war going—and both 
sides growing weaker. Also, the possi- 
bility that, in the end, Russia might be 
drawn into the conflict is likely to make 
Moscow hesitant about increasing Ber- 
lin’s war power at the expense of her own. 

Transportation between the Soviet 
Union and the Third Reich presents 
serious obstacles. Leningrad, start of the 
water route, is ice-locked part of the year 
and is far from most sources of raw ma- 
terials. While the Polish overland route 
is now open, it is doubtful if enough roll- 
ing stock could be diverted to supply 
Germany without seriously disrupting 
Russia’s internal economy; and the dif 
ference in rail gauge makes German 


trains useless. 


Can Moscow Spare Oil? 

Germany can hope for little oil from a 
Russia some of whose tractors were left 
idle during the harvest by the country’s 
poor distribution of oil. Furthermore, in- 
ternal demands, including those of the 
Soviets’ mechanized armies, have forced 
a great slash in oil exports in recent years. 

With some tightening of its belt, Mos- 
cow could supply Germany’s grain re- 
quirements, but the outlook is dependent 
on the harvests. An exportable surplus 
of manganese and timber are available. 
But Hitler could get supplies only if he 
were able to keep enough machine tool 
plants at work to produce the industrial 
equipment that Russia would demand in 
exchange. Stalin is not ready to do a 
big credit business with a Germany that 
is in conflict with two of the world’s 


st rongest pow ers. 
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REGULATIONS + WAR ORDERS 





Buying for a Long War 


Despite Germany’s dubious peace offer, busines, 
continues to plan for a long war. “Floating” pound 
creates serious new problem for exporters both to Britaiy 


and to the sterling bloc. 


Hirier’s unyielding attitude in_ his 
Danzig speech, the growing belief that 
the Soviet and Italian ties to the Axis 
are less solid than the Nazis are imply- 
ing in their bold talk of a “totalitarian 
front,” and the continued flow of evi- 
dence from London that the British are 
laying plans for a long struggle cause 
American business this week to set up 
operating schedules for the future on 
the basis of a continuation of the war 
in spite of the peace rumors which are 
in the air. 

A large volume of direct war business 
is dammed up by the uncertainty of our 
neutrality stand, but with Congress in 
session, executives expect to know soon 
which way the wind is blowing. Also, in 
some of the machinery lines, executives 


are postponing or refusing foreign or- 


ders because they insist on reserving a 
reasonable part of their capacity for big 
domestic orders—both from private 
business and from the government 
through the War Department—which 
they expect to be placed in the next 
four or five months. 

Steel mills had inquiries from Europe 
for 500,000 tons of steel. The French 


officially opened a buying office in New 


York, but manufacturers in the lines the 
French are most interested in know that 


French agents are scouring th« 
the items they need most, ar 

the orders directly with ma 
No official British agency ha 
ated vet, but it is expected t! 


the final setup of the new 
board in Canada. 
Domestically the railroad 
to place large orders for 
old equipment, or for new 
to handle a rush of business 
pected to develop this wint 


orders for airplanes and ot! 
supplies on a fairly large sca 


“Black Market” for Sterling 


Three developments during 
were of outstanding importa: 
ness, as it is affected by the w 
ments. The problem of mar 


during the first two weeks of 


licensing basis, and 
controls on all foreign exchang 


Most disturbing was the cd 
of a “black market” for sterli 




















































Department stores set up listening posts—in rooms 
lined with sandbags, outfitted with steel helmets and 





Business as Unusual as Possible 


Business in London these days is far from “as usual”. gas-proof clothing—to listen for air-raid warnings 
though cafes still serve drinks, they do it behind a 


tical facade of sandbags. 
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The 


At Home 


War Orders—Steel continues to lead 
the war business procession. Early this 


week it was revealed that foreign in- 
quiries for U. S. steel since the war 
began have amounted to 500,000 tons. 

Maurice Garreau-Dombasle, commer- 
cial counselor to the French embassy, is 
in charge of a buying office at the em- 
hassy’s New York bureau. France will 
send commercial representatives to the 
United States to select goods and place 
the orders, but payment will be made 
through the buying office. This office will 
not give personal interviews but will 
receive quotations and bids sent in by 
mail. 

A French buying mission has ap- 
proached American manufacturers about 
projectile orders, contingent on Congres- 
sional repeal of the arms embargo. A 
similar British mission to the United 
States is expected. 

Canada plans to buy a large amount 
of railroad equipment in the U. S 

Other industries noticeably affected by 
the war situation are: Aircraft (some 
plants are busy on big foreign orders, 
despite the Neutrality Law, because they 
have tended to expect its repeal); elec- 
trical equipment (one large manufac- 
turer has had a 20% jump in inquiries 
from the belligerent countries and from 
Latin America); textiles (Scandinavian 
and other countries that formerly bought 
cotton goods from Britain are placing 
big orders here; also England has made 
large inquiries for gauze, canvas, and 
blankets; and glove manufacturers are 
benefiting by orders that would other- 
wise have gone to belligerent countries) ; 
edible fats and oils (for which there are 
large inquiries and immediate shipment 
orders); iron ore and coal mining (which 
have been stimulated to.meet the imme- 
diate needs of industry and to enable 
manufacturers to build up stocks as a 
protection against price increases; rub- 
ber (which is benefiting not only by the 
automobile pickup but by orders for 
hose and belting from other industries 
that are feeling the war impetus) ; office 
machinery (one great manufacturer re- 
ports that orders for tabulating machin- 
ery received “largely from foreign gov- 
ernments, so far in September, have 
already exceeded any full month's total 
in the history of the company”) 


Trade Conditions—American export- 
ers this week anxiously awaited details 
concerning two British plans: (1) Spe- 
cifie quotas of goods for neutral coun- 
tries close to Germany; (2) A blacklist 
of companies to whjch goods may not be 
consigned. There are said to be 275 such 
“enemy” companies, operating in neutral 
European and Latin American countries. 
Shipments sent to these firms in Europe 
will be confiscated if intercepted by the 
British or French navy. No British ships 
will accept cargo consigned to any com- 
panies on the list. Some of these firms 
tre Latin American agents for Amer- 
ican exporters. The American State and 
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Commerce Departments indicate that 
there will be no protests over the black- 
list, and probably none over the quotas 
to such countries as Italy and the Bal- 
kan and Scandinavian nations, on the 
theory that the quotas will allow normal 
American exports to them but will not 
allow excessive exports, part of which 
would be reshipped to Germany. Ger- 


many has threatened to make its own 
blacklist. 
Export credit men report that the 


refusal of marine underwriters to write 
policies that include protection against 
the capture or seizure of cargoes by 
British or French naval ships, has pre- 
vented prompt collections on letters of 
credit opened in the U. S. by European 
importers. These letters of credit all 
specify that shipments must receive “full 
war-risk insurance.” As this specifica- 
tion has not been met, banks are gener- 
ally refusing payment. 

Exporters this week tended to play 
safer on terms to European buyers, even 
to old customers who have been receiv- 
ing sight draft terms. 


Shipping—Britain seized the cargoes 
of additional American ships as contra- 
band. German submarines continued ef- 
fective attacks on Allied shipping. 

The Pacific Westbound Conference, in- 
cluding all Pacific Coast Shipowners, an- 
nounced a 20% boost in freight rates, 
effective Sept. 25; also a minimum rate 
of $7.50 a ton for general commodities 


Regulations—Attorney General Mur- 
phy said the Department of Justice has 
prepared legislation to prevent profit- 
eering, especially in the necessities of 
life, and that it will be submitted to 
Congress in the special session if neces- 
sary. But President Roosevelt indicated 
that he preferred to avoid such legisla- 
tion, if other anti-profiteering means 
could be used. He himself used one such 
means by suspending the sugar quota 
system in continental United States, to 
end the soaring of prices 


— And Abroad 


Germany—Already the Germar gov- 
ernment is drawing on the conquered 
areas of Poland for supplies to maintain 
industry in Germany and to fight the 
war on the Western front. Production 
of Polish coal mines is to be sharply in- 
creased. Germany will use the coal espe- 
cially in trade with Baltic countries, no- 
tably Sweden, which needs coal and can 
provide G& many with iron ore, lumber 
and foodstuffs. 

Germany is also trying to get Ruma- 
nian oil, and hopes to force the Ruma- 
nian government to yield a large supply. 

Typewriters will not be delivered to 
private individuals after Oct. 1. 

Great Britain—The Financial News’ 
index of 30 industrial stocks, based on 
July 1, 1935, as 100, this week fell to 
72.1, breaking through the low figures of 
the Munich crisis, last September, which 








was 80.5, and the low record of last Jan 
uary, which was 73.7. 

Retail trade in London cities has suf 
fered severely from the evacuation of 
masses of people to the country, and 
from the nightly blackouts 

Convoys for merchant shipping 
being used by the British Admiralty. In 
the war of 1914-18, were not 
used till 1917 

American brokerage firms with offices 
in London have decided to organize an 


are 


convoys 


association—the Association of New 
York Stock Exchange Member Firms 
Having Representation in the United 


Kingdom. This step is necessary, under 
a new law, so that the firms can operate 
as a recognized group dealing in s« 
curities. 

France—The French government has 
decreed that individual and 
French residents must list all the prop 
erty they hold abroad, as of Oct. 15, The 
new system of war-time controls is get 


corporate 


ting under way effectively. Foreign ex 
change, foreign and 
prices are under control 

Daniel Serruys, celebrated economist, 
has been appointed High Commissioner 
of French National Economy. The go 
ernment has suspended until Sept. 30 
import license taxes on frozen mutton, 
pork, beef, and other meats 


trade, domesti 


The British blockade is having 
an increasingly severe effect on Italy 
Evidently the British are applying a 
harsher set of rules to countries border- 
ing on Germany than to those at some 
distance. 

War risk insurance rates for Italian 
ships were last week placed in the same 
category as those of other neutral ships. 

Japan—The cabinet 
price increases and has ordered that in- 
surance rates, freight rates, wages, and 
salaries remain at present levels, how- 
ever, exports and imports to and from 
countries outside the yen bloc 
cepted, permitting export prices of raw 
silk to rise. 

All delivery of steel to private buyers 
was suspended last week by the semi- 
state corporation regulating sales. It is 
explained that supplies of scrap and 
semi-finished materials from the United 
States have run short 


Italy 


has forbidden 


are ex 


Latin America—Argentina will fix 
maximum prices of food and other ne- 
cessities, restrict exports, punish hoard- 
ers and speculators, and prevent unjus- 
tified wage reductions, under a program 
proposed by President Don Roberto Or- 
tiz to congress. Official estimates show 
that Argentina has sown 11.2% 
wheat than last year. The United States 
Rubber Co. is considering erecting a 
new plant in Argentina, to make shoes, 
tires, and perhaps other products for 
the South American trade. Chile has es- 
tablished a national economic junta to 
protect domestic and foreign trade dur 
ing the war. Brazil has set up govern- 
ment machinery to limit price increases, 
and has arrested war profiteers. 


less 
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raw materials at the official rate of ex- 
change if they came from outside the 
Empire. 

The British are apparently ready to 
hold the “official” pound between $4.02 
and $4.06. But, in order to do this, they 
are curtailing as far as possible all foreign 
purchases. So far have they carried this 
scheme already, that they are refusing to 
buy copper, and some other raw ma- 
terials, from outside the Empire. Ameri- 
cans with stocks of copper in London 
produced in their American or Chilean 
mines ran into the problem a week ago. 
The British offered to buy this carryover 
of pre-war copper, but in pounds, not 
dollars. This left the copper men with 
pounds for which they could secure no 
government permits to transfer at the 
official rate. Sterling on the “black mar- 
ket” dropped below $3.75 at one time, 
but strengthened toward the end of the 
week as sellers refused to market in 
Britain without assurance in advance that 
they would receive payment in dollars. 
Almost all American firms are now quot- 
ing prices in dollars, payable in New 
York. But those who sell products which 
are not considered war essentials and 
who have built up their markets in many 
countries accustomed to dealing in ster- 
ling are now confronted with the serious 
problem of transferring funds at “float- 
ing” pound rates. 


Cut Insurance Rates 


Swedish, Dutch, and British 
quote new low of 2% on war risk. 


Freight rates up 20% to 100%. 


SHIPPING companies this week breathed 
a sigh of relief when the war-risk insur- 
ance rates, which shot up to a peak 
8% during the first week of the war, 
were cracked wide open and apparently 
stabilized at more reasonable levels “for 
the duration.” The announcement of the 
Swedish and Dutch governments that 
they would provide war risk insurance on 
cargoes at a 2% rate drove an opening 
wedge into the rate structure established 
by private underwriters, and it was ham- 
mered home on Tuesday by Great Bri- 
tain’s establishment of a 2% rate on 
cargoes shipped to the United Kingdom, 
regardless of the nationality of the ship. 
The American underwriters’ rates to Brit- 
ish ports were quoted this week at $2.50 
per $100 for cargoes carried under the 
American flag; $5 for all other neutral 
vessels, excepting the Italian; and $7.50 
for British ships. 

Private rates on shipments in neutral 
vessels (other than American) to Baltic 
and Scandanavian ports were lowered 
from $5 per $100 to $3.75 last week, but 
were restored to the higher level when the 
British Admiralty announced it would re- 
quire all such vessels to stop in British 
waters for cargo inspection. No change 
was made in the $2.50 rate on cargoes 
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that are carried in American-flag 
Conference freight rates, iner 
the beginning of the war, show: 
mediate response to the reduct 
cost of war risk insurance. Ty 








































creases are as follows: to \ — 
Sweden, and Finland. up 10 (ut-Bac 
Mediterranean, up 50%; to Unit — 
dom, France, Belgium, Nether sam El 
334%; to Australia and New Zea oa 
25%; to Far East, up 20% aie 
America, no change. hef 
As Congress convened in spe esting 
this week, shippers and export: de o 
hopeful that action might be the 
the bill to establish federal wa: 
surance by amending the M " 
Marine Act of 1936. They real - 
the British might refuse—stran; man 
seems—to carry the burden of I'm af 
2% rate if the United States aly—th 
enter the war as her ally and the vs et 
ican flag were no longer a p. ieee 
against torpedoes. There is no ass - 
however, that the President will | » to 
sure behind the bill this session. | ‘not a 
establish a revolving fund to We ar 
cargoes, hulls, and ships under co = & 
tion, as well as personnel (see pa > all 
em, of 
Canada’s Trading Ban ~~. 
Canapa’s ENTRY into the Europ« ; oe 
this week spelled bad business { ; can 
eral American firms. While, w mous 
trading restrictions imposed by t of 
Dominion Foreign Exchange ( ad letter 
Board, Canadians may trade in A: ncerns 
securities within the Dominion, th: them at 






not export or import them excep Cobham. 

























license. As a result, several large W um, Buc 
Street brokerage houses may be for “The n 
shut down their Canadian branches. | casly st 
week, E. A. Pierce & Co., large Amv every 
commission house, closed offices heat 
Toronto and Hamilton, and turned their = ond 
accounts over to another American « 1s brou 

> -* r . as ' 
mission house, Thomson & Mckir lony 
This week, representatives of the perhaps. 







York Stock Exchange and its member 
firms went to Montreal for further « 
fication of the new Canadian trading 


ec he yped 







short ter 






we woulc 
























rules. Wall street firms with Can: — 
‘branches include J. S. Bache & Co., A. M “Even 
Kidder & Co., Abbott, Proctor & Pa a for 
Laidlaw & Co.; Shearson, Hammill & ‘ ite Wh 

planatior 
War Meetings yplinng 

ol War, | 
PLANS FOR THE exposition in Chicago 0! Cormens 
Oct. 23-27 of the National Metals Con- will wan 
gress per Exposition, sponsored by the a 







American Society for Metals and allied 
associations, are going ahead despit 


porting « 
















war’s interference with such plans. Thos Germens 
in charge say that the declaration of war wie tes 
brought a heavy influx of orders for spac anion 
in the show and only one cancellatio faee 
from a German company. Also, the cannot } 
American Management Association was by rail 







busy this week with plans for its con- , on 
ference of production executives, wh reall 
will be held in Chicago Nov. 15 and 16 German 
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Cut-Back 
Here ARE SOME extracts from a personal 
wer written by an English industrial 
neer, one Of Business Weex’s Euro 
» consultants, on August 30, 
. before Britain entered the war. It is 
taresting for its cut-back on the mental 
tude of many thoughtful Englishmen 
, then were faced by an obscure and 
nacing outlook; and _ it 

now for its estimate of the possible 
aid that Russia might bring to 


z three 


is pertinent 


nom 
(ermany : 

I'm afraid I have not written much 
tely—this is partly because in the last 
)davs everyone has been occupied with 
tensive War preparations, ourselves in- 
led. In the event of war we nearly 

go to a Government Department—I 

not allowed to say more. 

We are now practically ready for the 
we. Our files go with us in our new 
bh, so all carbon copies, where we have 
em. of our documents and files have 
ven separated out and sent to the coun- 
ry, where presumably they will be safer. 

This itself was a labour of Hercules as 

can imagine. There has been an 
wmous amount of voluntary evacua- 
tion of commercial concerns. We have 
ad letters from people like leading metal 
meerns asking us in future to write to 
them at addresses like ‘Mon Repos’, 
Cobham, Surrey, and ‘Inglenook’ Ches- 
am, Bucks. 

“The news of the German-Russian pact 
simply staggered people and for a day or 

) everyone was rather dazed. Now it 
has begun to wear off and people are 
grim and by no means certain that Hitler 
as brought off a master stroke. In the 
ery long term, and if there is peace— 
perhaps. But it seems fairly certain that 
he hoped it would succeed, in the very 
short term, in shaking us so badly that 
we would give up any intention of stick- 
ng to Poland. 

“Even now, of course, we don’t know 
iow far the pact goes on the Russian 
side. It certainly gives a plausible ex- 
planation of the purges, Litvinoff’s exit, 
ete. On the economic side, in the event 
of war, can Russia be of much help to 
Germany? Take raw materials: Germany 
will want, for instance, oil and iron ore. 
Now we know that the problem of trans- 
porting oil from (a problematically con- 
quered) Rumania has been giving the 
Germans something of a headache. They 
have been doing everything possible to 
organize the Danube transport in ad- 
vanee, and it seems fairly clear that they 
cannot possibly move their requirements 
by rail, 

“I say ‘cannot possibly’ with some 
reservations, because both Russia and 
(rermany love to carry out the “impos- 


sible’—and I admire them for it; and they 
might very well decide to build a million 
tank-cars and locos to match. But I can- 
not see that they are going to get in Rus- 


sian oil in very large quantities. They 
certainly won't get it through the 
Mediterranean and as Turkey seems 


fairly set as an ally to us, I don’t think 
they will get it into the Mediterranean 
And much the same considerations apply 
to iron ore. Magnitogorsk is in the back 
of beyond and even Krivoy Rog isn’t 
exactly well placed, while the ores there 
are, I believe, very phosphoric. 

“Well, then, will Russia send finished 
war material? Yes. I suppose she will 
If she can make so many aeroplanes she 
can sell a few to Germany, and they're 
generally supposed to be pretty good 
And tanks and armoured vehicles gen- 
erally. I don’t know about guns. Per- 
haps. How is Germany going to pay? Is 
Russia going to extend her credits? ] 
suppose she may, but it somehow seems 
a bit fantastic. I don’t think the big 
stocks and output of Russian gold will 
be of much use, because entry to Russian 
ports with the possible exception of those 
in the Far East—at the other end of the 
Trans-Siberian—would, we hope, be fairly 
well covered by our naval blockade. 

“In short most people in this country 
have always rated the war value of Rus- 
sia somewhat problematically, and the 
plus question mark now becomes a minus 
question mark. And Franco Spain is not 
exactly falling into Germany’s arms, 
while ‘Government’ Spain is a bit per- 
plexed too. And I doubt, too, how well 
the move has gone down in Germany 
despite the propaganda machine. What 
the political effects of the move on the 
left-wing here are we haven't had time 
yet to think. 

“There is no enthusiasm here, no Union 
Jacks, few cheers for anyone; everyone 
is overworked and worried, but the tem- 
per of the country is set and fairly 
unanimous. We have our usual ghastly 
muddles—because we don’t, as a whole, 
start organizing for war till it looks like 
happening. 

“Tm afraid it may be a long-drawn-out 
war because our weapon is slow pressure 
against their bombs and infantry. But 
provided we can wait and don’t do any- 
thing mad like attacking the Siegfried 
line (unless we're jolly sure the water 
really has got in) on the word go, I 
think we shall win. The Poles will 
obviously have a thin time, and that’s 
going to be too bad. 

“Well, my gas mask at my side, I must 
go to bed. I have an instinctive feeling 
of hope in the back of my mind that all 
is not yet lost. I can’t rationalize it—in 
fact I suppose it’s simply a human reac- 


tion.” Ws Bells 











Does your Diesel Muffler 


Waste Fuel? 


@ Here's a solution to the excessively high 
fuel consumption caused by Diesel mufflers 
It’s the Burgess Snubber. Built on an en 
tirely new principle, the Burgess Snubber 
eliminates peak back pressures, which are 
the cause of low engine efficiency and high 
fuel consumption. At the same time it pre- 
vents exhaust noise by dissipating the high- 
pressure slugs of exhaust gas 

The Burgess Snubber needs no tuning. It 
can be installed anywhere in the exhaust 
system. Write, Burgess Battery Company, 
Acoustic Div., Dept. B, 500 W. Huron St., 
Chicago. 


Prevent Noise - Save Fuel with 
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Talking Business 
... To Business 


To know what is happening is some- 
thing. For the business man, to know 
how curren? events affect his business 
is everything. 


For a concise explanation of how the 
war affects their business, active man- 
agement executives turn every week to 
Business Week. 


That's why America's leading industrial 
advertisers use Business Week to talk 
business fo business. 
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Crowded Off the Front Page 


e= ARILY, the report of the National Resources 
Committee on “The Structure of the American Econ- 
front-page news. Here is a 


omy” would have made 


monumental study of the assets and liabilities of the 
United States in 


natural resources, and industrial organization. 


terms of machinery, 
Here 
is an attempt to embody for the first time in a govern 
ways of a 130,000,000 
people obtaining their daily bread. 

But when the out this week, 
marching into Poland and stealing the 


man- power, 


ment document the economic 
study came Russian 
troops were 
War in Europe pushed the study of peace 
in America off the front pages. In this there is a 
War is the 


of human and material values known to man. But 


headl ines. 


special irony. greatest direct destroyer 


depression, too, is a great destroyer of those same 
values. And that is the burden of this report. 
y 

W E ARE TOLD THAT, in failing to fully utilize the 
nation’s man-power and productive facilities from 
1929 through 1937, the United States lost or de 
stroved $200,000,000,000—-$1,500 per inhabitant. 
Neither that estimate nor that theme is, by any means, 
new. A similar estimate and the same theme coursed 
through the National 
Economic Committee under the fetching title “Idle 


Men, Idle Machines, and Idle Money” (BW—May 
20°39, p15,56), and the general idea is implicit in the 


hearings of the Temporary 


well-known phrase of recent political campaigns “‘pov- 
erty in the midst of plenty.” 

Indeed, President Hoover’s Committee on Social 
Trends made very much the same observation in its 
back in 1933. In “Recent 


“Even in good times it 
labor 


work, also monumental, 
Social Trends” 
is clear that we do not make full use 


you read this: 
of our 
power, our industrial equipment, our natural resources, 
technical skill.” It is more than likely that 
the Hoover would be in full 
accord with the Means, 
director of the National Resources Committee study, 


and our 
Committee members 
conclusion of Gardiner C. 
when he says that now that the country’s mines have 
been developed and its farm land cleared and _ the 
railroads built—now that a continent has been spanned 
—the American frontier “shifts from the bringing of 
new resources into control to the more effective use of 
resources already controlled.” 

“The Structure of the 
not go on to offer a solution to the problem of achie 


American Economy” does 


effective control over our resources. But 
Part 1 and is confined to posing the 


ing full and 
this is only 


problems confronting the current generation o! 
ness men in a series of urgent questions: 
“How 


at the same time preserve the underlying values 


can we get effective use of our resour: 
tradition of liberty and democracy? How | 
employ our unemployed, how can we use our 
and equipment to the full, how can we take adva 
of the best modern technology, yet in all this n 

individual the source of value and _ individual 


ment in society the basic objective? How cai 
obtain effective 


the maximum freedom of individual action?” 


M rk. Means freely admits that the 


large that no solution can be expected, except over a 


organization of resources yet 


proble: 1s 80 
period of years and through the efforts of many 
minds. But it is peculiarly fitting that the questions 
and problems should be raised at this time. Business 
in the United States has just come under the influence 
Regardless of the 


been 


of war in Europe. moral issues 


involved, the immediate result has a sharp 


expansion in industrial operations, a rapid rise in 
employment and payrolls. Yet, when the war is over, 
maladjustments in our economic structure will become 
aggravated by the demobilization of men and ma- 
chines working on war orders. 

Therefore, by raising these stubborn questions as 
to the efficiency of our economy—dquestions which were 
pressing in Hoover’s time, questions which have per 
sisted throughout the Roosevelt Administration—this 
latest report of the National 


serves as a timely reminder that war offers only a tem- 


Resources Committee 


porary reprieve from finding answers to the No. 1 ques 
tion that dogs twentieth century How are 
we going to get our unemployed back to work? And 


America: 


it suggests another and even more disturbing question: 
After the war, what about the structure of the Amer 


ican economy ? 
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